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ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 
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MODERN  HOUSING  TOOLS  FOR 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Many  states,  notably  Missouri  and  New 
Jersey,  reeently  have  put  Redevelopment 
Aets  on  their  statute  books.  These  laws  tie 
together  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  eon- 
trolled  by  the  municipalities  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pools  of  private  money  waiting 
for  investment  in  housing  and  with  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  private  business.  These  laws  are 
modern  tools  in  the  hands  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  clear  slums,  rebuild  blighted  areas 
and  provide  low-rent  housing. 

As  building  materials  become  available 
we  must  now  use  these  tools.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  can  say  to  Public  Housers,  “Stay 
out  of  such  states,  you  are  no  longer 
needed.”  Why  take  money  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  taxpayers  for  such  municipal  develop¬ 
ment  when  private  money  and  investors  are 
ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  the  joh? 

These  laws  are  a  double-harreled  chal¬ 
lenge.  A  challenge  to  the  Public  Housers 
to  pass  the  ball  to  private  enterprise  and  put 
their  own  houses  in  order  by  keeping  their 
past  promises;  keeping  the  promise  to  sell 
Lanhani  Act  properties  to  waiting  private 
investors;  keeping  the  promise  of  lotv 
rents;  keeping  the  promise  of  actually 
cleaning  slums;  cleaning  their  rent  rolls  of 
families  earning  more  than  the  area  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  getting  their  operating  costs  down  to 
a  comparable  figure  with  good  business; 
and  clearing  their  payrolls  of  publicity 
agents  and  unnecessary  help.  The  laws 
also  challenge  Realtors,  municipalities  and 
investors.  If  we  fail  now  to  do  this  job,  we 
will  have  no  further  comment  to  make 
against  public  housing. 

— O.A.K. 


MANAGEMENT  FEES 

It  SEEMS  to  be  about  time  when  all  local 
management  groups,  if  they  have  not  done 
so  already,  should  consider  carefully  the 
matter  of  adjusting  their  management  fees. 
Many  offices  increasingly  are  aware  of  the 
greater  cost  of  maintaining  efficient  office 
help.  Then,  too,  the  lure  of  high  income  in 
real  estate  sales  is  constantly  siphoning  good 
managers  into  sales  departments. 

Many  groups  are  setting  a  minimum  man¬ 
agement  fee  for  office  buildings  of  6  per  cent 
on  gross  income,  plus  10  per  cent  of  all 
alterations  and  repairs,  and  a  fee  for  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  of  6  per  cent  of  gross  in¬ 
come  plus  25  per  cent  of  one  month’s  rent 
for  each  new  tenant  and  10  per  cent  for 
supervision  of  all  major  alterations  and  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  “gross  rents”  item  men¬ 
tioned  above  includes  all  tenant  income 
from  utilities. 

Management  offices,  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  increased  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  should  have  a  larger  income,  and  every 
community  should  study  its  own  problems 
with  the  idea  of  accomplishing  this  pur¬ 
pose  through  a  new  set  of  uniform  charges. 

— T.H.M. 

YOUR  OBUGATION  TODAY 

TToDAY — we  need  a  maximum  of  produc¬ 
tion.  We  need  and  want  it  now.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  far  from  capacity.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  factories  are  very  active,  produc- 
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tion  as  a  whole  is  improving  very  slowly. 
There  is  uneasiness  due  to  continued  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  so  unrealistic  that  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  get  under  way  at  high  speed. 
Many  reduced  or  now  non-existent  profit 
lines  are  discontinued  or  neglected  in  favor 
of  higher-priced,  larger-profit-margined 
goods  due  to  these  unnatural  restrictions. 

Every  citizen  is  and  should  he  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  struggle  to  get  production 
going.  You  and  every  other  citizen  have 
seen  the  lack  of  goods  in  the  market  place, 
the  stores  and  the  warehouses.  You  can 
well  remember  the  terrible  depression  only 
a  dozen  years  ago.  If  all  this  interference 
continues,  it  is  not  impossible  for  produc¬ 
tion  to  grind  slowly  to  near  stoppage  with 
tremendous  deflation  and  depression  drop¬ 
ping  upon  us. 

A  little  more  clear  thinking  that  would 
result  in  liberalizing  government  controls 
quickly  can  give  our  productive  capacity 


the  urge  that  it  needs.  This  battle  is  be¬ 
ing  fought  out  in  Congress  by  your  Con¬ 
gressman  and  Senators.  They  want  to  know 
your  thoughts  because  to  them  you  are  the 
one  that  is  most  vitally  concerned. 

We  can  have  large  quantities  of  new 
goods,  new  homes,  new  equipment  and 
new  production  this  year,  and  enough  for 
all  in  a  few  years,  if  you  will  give  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  the  support  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  the  written  and 
oral  advice  they  seek  from  you.  It  is  your 
obligation  to  inform  them,  not  only  now, 
but  from  time  to  time  as  information  comes 
to  your  attention.  Therefore,  won’t  you 
write  them  a  letter  today.  Tell  them  we 
need  and  want  production  now.  The  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this,  your  obligation,  can  well 
mean  the  preservation  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  country  with  all  its  great 
opportunities  and  splendid  liberties. 

— F.L.C. 
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It  is  the  continued  policy  of  the  Institute  of  Reed  EstcUe  Management  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  mcmuscripts  for  its  journal  by  members  who 
do  original  research  work  in  any  related  subject  or  by  members  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  write  about  interesting  and  profitable  experiences  for  journal  readers. 

Certain  articles  in  this  and  subsequent  issues  have  been  prepared  by  staff 
writers  under  special  assignments  from  the  editors.  These  articles  appear 
in  the  magazine  unsigned. 
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gust  1942  to  August  1945)  District  Rent  Elxecutive,  Portland  District,  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration. 
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A  free  lance  writer  who  specializes  on  real  estate  subjects. 
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returned  in  April  from  Korea  where  he  served  as  Lieutenant,  USNR,  in  U.  S.  Army  Military 
Government;  received  a  commendation  from  the  Military  Governor  in  Korea  for  his  work 
in  property  custodianship. 


Determining  a  Price  Level  for  Office  Space 

By  B.  L.  Lejler 

The  rapidly  changing  price  level  of  commercial  space  in  all  typical 
U.  S.  cities  is  a  challenge  to  the  managers  who  are  responsible  for 
keeping  building  pricing  at  the  market.  In  this  study  there  is  con¬ 
tained  a  formula  for  an  academic  approach  to  the  problem. 


HEN  writing  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
units  of  space  in  an  office  building  the  study 
logically  divides  itself  into  two  major  prob¬ 
lems.  The  first  is  the  determination  of  a 
price  for  a  typical  unit  or  some  defined  unit 
of  space  in  the  building,  normally  called 
the  base  rate  for  the  building.  The  second  is 
the  variation  of  prices  for  other  units  of 
space  in  the  building  to  reflect  properly 
their  relative  rental  values  as  compared 
with  the  value  given  to  the  typical  or  de¬ 
fined  unit  of  space. 

This  article  will  present  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  solving  the 
first  problem.  The  two  charts  shown  on 
pages  170  and  171  have  provided  great  help 
in  the  solution.  They  allow  for  adjustments 
to  varying  city  conditions  and  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment.  The  technique  in¬ 
volved  measurably  enhances  bringing  to 
focus  a  clear  picture  of  market  conditions 
iri  office  space. 

Uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any  office 
building  operator  is  the  question,  “What  is 
the  correct  price  today  of  office  space  in 
‘X’  building?”  If  you  were  to  ask  six  office 
building  managers  that  question  about  your 
“X”  building  you  will  receive  six  different 
answers.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  opinion  among  these  men  whose 
judgment  you  may  respect.  The  range  of 
variance  may  be  10  or  20  per  cent  and  some¬ 
times  greater.  More  than  likely  you  will  find 
the  problem  of  setting  a  proper  price  as  big 
as  it  was  before  you  asked  for  outside  opin¬ 
ions. 


If  you  find  differences  of  opinion,  do 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  six 
building  managers  have  no  knowledge  of 
value.  They  may  be  expert,  but  they 
may  have  six  different  ideas  of  what  is 
meant  by  their  answers.  You  can  be  quite 
sure  they  have  varying  conceptions  of  the 
current  and  probable  future  market  con¬ 
ditions  for  office  space. 

OflSce  Space  Must  Be  Defined 

Asked  only  for  a  snap  judgment  opinion, 
one  office  building  operator  may  be  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  a  rate  for  typical  office  space 
which  could  be  described  as  follows:  1500 
square  feet  of  area  away  from  a  corner; 
about  one-half  way  up  in  the  building  fac¬ 
ing  the  principal  street;  occupied  by  a 
choice  low-service-cost  tenant  who  requires 
no  alterations  in  office  layout  and  who  is 
under  a  normal  two-year  lease  which  is  to 
be  renewed  for  one  year.  This  manager  may 
consider  it  proper  policy  to  charge  more 
for  corners  and  less  for  obstructed  space; 
more  if  layout  alterations  are  involved  or 
for  small  areas;  less  Tor  lower  floors  and 
more  for  upper  floors  or  tower  space;  and 
he  may  have  a  sound  fundamental  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  effects  of  ownership 
policy  on  price.  He  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
sider  it  proper  to  charge  a  new  tenant  more 
than  an  old  established  tenant  or  vice  versa. 

Another  office  building  operator  may 
think  in  terms  of  base  rates  as  per  the 
Sheridan-Karkow  formula,  while  still  an¬ 
other  may  have  a  different  formula.  Un- 
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less  the  method  for  determining  every 
quoted  price  is  carefully  explained,  the 
opinions  of  these  operators  will  not  have 
meaning. 

Currently,  opinions  on  proper  prices  for 
office  space  in  any  given  building  vary  more 
widely  than  normal.  The  reasons  for  the 
present  abnormally  wide  variance  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  market  condition  as  contrasted  to 
the  more  normal  condition  of  slight  and 
gradual  change.  An  abnormal  condition 
of  almost  no  vacancy  results  in  limited  and, 
for  some  tenants,  virtually  no  choice  of  al¬ 
ternate  space  to  rent,  and  allows  for  quite 
a  wide  variance  in  current  experiences. 
The  price  obtained  depends  in  large  part, 
upon  the  price  requested. 

Market  Value 

Since  any  true  value  for  a  product  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  comparison  of  like  available  or 
substitute  products,  the  first  step  in  setting 
a  price  for  office  space  is  to  consider  the 
rates  at  which  other  office  space  is  renting. 
If  you  were  comparing  apples  of  a  defined 
variety  and  quality  at  the  fruit  markets 
this  comparative  method  would  give  you 
an  almost  exact  market  value  in  actual  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  per  pound  or  bushel.  The 
price  you  have  to  pay  for  apples  will  not 
vary  much  from  a  true  market  value  unless 
there  is  a  black  market  condition.  When 
you  try  to  determine  the  market  value  of 
specific  office  space,  however,  you  run  into 
difficulties  immediately.  There  is  a  wide 
variance  in  the  desirability  of  office  build¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  space  within  a  single  typical 
office  building.  Few  office  building  man¬ 
agement  firms  make  the  same  price  adjust¬ 
ment  for  quality  variations  in  the  actual 
spaces  within  their  buildings.  So  we  find 
that  what  others  charge  for  office  space  is 
not  actual  market  value  for  any  one  build- 
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ing.  What  others  charge  will  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  market  value  for  a  defined  type  of 
space  in  a  defined  building  only  after  giving 
consideration  to  a  number  of  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  values  of  individual  offices  in  indi¬ 
vidual  buildings  under  comparison.  Thus 
specifications  must  be  written  in  order  to 

adjust  competitive  market  prices  to  a  com¬ 
parable  basis. 

If,  because  of  building  and  space  charac¬ 
ter,  space  renting  for  $3.00  per  square  foot 
is  better  than  that  you  are  attempting  to 
price,  you  will  need  to  determine  how  much 
better  in  order  to  have  a  basis  of  market 
comparison. 

There  are  no  exact  methods  of  apprais¬ 
ing  values  of  office  space.  Yet  it  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  come  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  RIGHT  PRICE. 

Market  Level 

In  our  organization  we  speak  of  several 
market  levels  for  office  space.  These  mar¬ 
ket  levels  are  of  our  own  definition  for 
appraisal  and  operating  analyses.  We  have 
for  example : 

Market  Level  of  Office  Space  in  “X”  City 

Type  of  Building  Current  Base  Rates 
per  Square  Foot 
A  13.25 

B  2.75 

C  2.30 

D  1.90 

E  1.50 

In  larger  cities  we  designate  a  minimum 
of  five  buildings  under  each  classification. 
In  the  A  group  there  will  be  A  plus.  A,  and 
A  minus  buildings,  the  top  in  rental  values 
for  the  city. 

In  the  above  illustration  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  market  level  for  B-buildings 
is  designated  at  $2.75  per  square  foot  base 
rate.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  space  in 
all  B-buildings  does  or  should  rent  at  $2.75 
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per  square  foot.  Actually  in  B-buildings 
current  rates  being  obtained  on  leased 
space  (old  leases  and  renewals)  will  range 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  up  to  $4.50  per 
square  foot. 

The  $2.75  figure  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  market  level  means  that  it  is  an 
average  of  rates  such  B-buildings  are 
charging  currently  for  one-year  renewals 
of  leases  with  existing  average-size  tenants : 

(1)  Who  require  very  little  or  no  space  altera¬ 

tions  ; 

(2)  Who  require  only  normal  service  upkeep; 

(3)  Who  are  average  tenauts  as  to  desirability  for 

the  building; 

(4)  Whose  space  faces  the  principal  street  front¬ 

age,  is  located  on  the  eighth  floor,  is  25 
feet  deep,  and  has  normal  window  spacing 
and  other  normal  space  conditions  for  an 
eighth  floor  street  frontage  unit. 

Operating  Costs  Not  a  Factor  in 

Determining  Market  Value 

In  the  actual  determination  of  a  market 
level  value  for  a  given  office  building  it  has 
always  been  my  contention  that  operating 
costs  have  little  to  do  with  the  final  proper 
value.  This  opinion  is  subject  to  debate. 
I  have  observed  that  tenants  have  no  pri¬ 
mary  interest  in  operating  costs.  They  want 
only  the  best  buy  for  their  money  from  the 
combined  current  and  long-range  occu¬ 
pancy  viewpoint.  On  items  such  as  re¬ 
frigeration,  the  production  cost  of  different 
makes  of  refrigerators  is  immaterial  to  me. 
I  seek  the  greatest  value  in  product  and 
service  and  will  buy  irrespective  of  how 
little  or  how  great  may  be  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  profit.  Tenants  are  the  same  way  about 
offices. 

If  one  building  gives  better  janitor  and 
elevator  service  than  another  that  fact 
as  such  has  value  to  a  tenant  but  he  is 
not  interested  in  its  cost.  Certainly  taxes 
and  inefficient  heating  plants  are  of  no  con¬ 
cern  to  tenants;  nor  are  union  pay  scales 
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or  any  other  such  item  of  cost.  Costs  have 
a  long-range  influence  on  values  but  are 
not  as  dynamic  an  influence  as  are  supply 
and  demand. 

Therefore  in  determining  a  current  mar¬ 
ket  level  for  offices  the  chief  and  perhaps 
the  only  considerations  are  the  market  and 
ownership  policy — an  axiom  true  for  any 
product. 

Process  of  Determining  Market  Level 

After  careful  consideration  of  problems 
involved,  our  organization  devised  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  periodically  analyzing  the  market 
condition  of  office  space  in  several  leading 
cities  and  of  maintaining  continuous  trends 
for  analysis  and  forecast  purposes  for  use 
in  appraisal  assignments. 

The  two  steps  involved  in  determining 
a  current  market  level  for  a  standard  unit 
office  in  a  building  under  appraisal  or 
analysis  which  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  known  to  me  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Determine  a  good  representative  variety  of 
rentals  being  charged  for  different  units  of 
space  in  office  buildings  in  the  city  and  adjust 
these  actual  rental  rates  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  for  basis  of  comparison; 

(2)  Grade  and  analyze  the  characteristics  of  a 
subject  building  along  with  competitive 
buildings  and  apply  average  market  values  to 
the  different  characteristics  for  each  building 
in  a  rental  value  analysis  chart  computing 
therefrom  the  market  level  for  subject  build¬ 
ing. 

In  no  case  to  date  has  this  process  de¬ 
veloped  a  market  level  rate  for  a  building 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  just  about  cor¬ 
rect  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
from  many  viewpoints  of  all  available  in¬ 
formation  obtainable.  The  system  in  itself 
was  found  to  bring  to  focus  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  buildings  under  appraisal; 
allowed  clear-cut  comparison  analysis  and 
more  exact  determination  of  probable' 
values  of  improvements  contemplated  for 
any  building. 
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Chart  No.  1 

MARKET  LEVEL  CHART 
B-Buildincs 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Name  of 

Appraised 

Actual 

Space 

Base 

Average  of 

Building 

Classification 

Rental 

Index 

Rate 

Base  Rates 

Charges 

The  Unit 

The  Building 

B-1 

B+ 

$3.25 

1.12 

$2.90 

$2.83 

2.40 

0.87 

2.76 

2.90 

1.02 

2.84 

B-2 

B+ 

2.45 

1.01 

2.43 

2.44 

2.10 

0.94 

2.23 

2.90 

1.09 

2.66 

B-3 

B 

3.40 

1.04 

3.27 

3.19 

3.10 

0.98 

3.16 

2.65 

0.84 

3.15 

B-4 

B- 

2.40 

0.94 

2.55 

2.51 

2.15 

0.84 

2.56 

1.90 

0.79 

2.41 

B-5 

B- 

2.90 

1.10 

2.64 

2.56 

2.24 

0.92 

2.43 

2.70 

1.04 

2.60 

Average 

$2.63 

$2.71 

$2.71 

Adjust  Actual  Rates  to  Base  Rates 

Since  actual  rates  charged  for  renewal  of 
leases  vary  widely,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  as  near  a  focus  as  possible.  At 
best  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  considerable 
scatter  of  rental  rates  within  any  building. 
Chart  No.  1  is  designed  to  bring  rentals  to 
the  focus  of  an  approximate  base  rate  for 
each  buUding. 

In  this  chart  it  can  be  seen  that  actual 
rates  charged  in  the  B-building  group  range 
from  $1.90  to  $3.40  per  square  foot  averag* 
ing  $2.63.  After  adjustment  to  a  standard 
unit  basis  it  is  found  that  the  base  rates  for 
the  unit  spaces  range  from  $2.23  to  $3.27  per 
square  foot.  Base  rate  averages  vary  from 
$2.44  to  $3.19  with  the  aggregate  average  of 
$2.71.  Due  to  the  rapidly  upturning  mar¬ 
ket  and  because  some  of  the  lower  rates 
charged  certainly  will  move  up  in  only  a 


matter  of  days  or  weeks,  the  current  market 
level  balance  for  B-buildings  is  appraised 
at  the  rounded  figure  of  $2.75  per  square 
foot  per  year. 

The  above  chart  lists  in  column  (3)  ac¬ 
tual  rates  being  charged  for  specific  spaces 
on  normal  renewals.  Column  (4)  lists  a 
correction  index  which  adjusts  the  actual 
rate  for  a  specific  space  to  a  base  rate  for 
that  building,  i.e.,  the  $3.25  actual  rate  is 
for  a  space  on  the  twentieth  floor  which  is 
25  feet  deep  and  faces  a  principal  street. 
To  adjust  actual  rates  to  a  comparable  base 
rate  we  want  to  know  what  the  rate  should 
be  for  a  standard  unit.  Our  definition  of 
a  standard  unit  is: 

A  space  25  feet  deep,  16  to  18  feet  wide,  away  from 
a  comer  on  the  eighth  floor  facing  the  principal 
street  and  having  two  normal  windows. 

The  rate  for  such  a  standard  unit  is  termed 
the  “base  rate.”  Sinee  the  $3.25  space  is 
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Chart  No.  2 

BUILDING  GRADING  CHART 


Building 

Building 

X 

Y 

(1» 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(4) 

Weight 

Grade 

Value 

Grade 

Value 

(9.0) 

I.  LOCATION— Values 

1.  Address 

2.0 

B+ 

580 

B+ 

580 

2.  Immediate  Surroundings 

2.0 

B4- 

580 

B+ 

580 

3.  General  Location 

2.0 

B 

275 

B 

275 

4.  Tenant  Market 

2.0 

B 

550 

B 

550 

5.  Tenancy  Character 

2.0 

A 

650 

D4- 

410 

II.  STRUCTURE— Values 

(9.0) 

6.  Building  Age 

1.5 

c+ 

368 

E 

225 

7.  Building  Exterior 

1.5 

B 

413 

E 

225 

8.  Lobby 

1.5 

A 

488 

C 

345 

9.  Elevators 

1.5 

A 

488 

D+ 

308 

10.  Corridors 

1.0 

A 

325 

C- 

215 

11.  Building  Facilities 

0.5 

B+ 

145 

D+ 

103 

12.  Office  Interiors 

1.5 

B+ 

435 

D 

285 

III.  OPERATION— Values 

(6.0) 

13.  Tenant  Service 

1.5 

A 

488 

C 

345 

14.  Program  of  Physical 

Improvement 

1.0 

A+ 

340 

B 

275 

15.  Maintenance 

1.0 

A 

325 

C— 

215 

16.  Ownership  &  Management 

2.5 

A+ 

850 

E 

375 

Totals 

~2^ 

7300 

5311 

Graded  market  level 

$3.04 

$2.21 

on  the  twentieth  floor  and  we  consider  it 
proper  to  increase  the  value  of  street  front¬ 
age  space  1  per  cent  per  floor  as  height  in¬ 
creases  above  the  lower  four  to  eight  floors, 
we  therefore  assume  that  the  twentieth 
floor  is  worth  12  per  cent  more  than  the 
eighth  floor.  Thus  by  dividing  $3.25  by 
1.12  we  determine  that  the  rate  for  an 
eighth  floor  space  which  conforms  to  our 
definition  of  a  standard  unit  would  have 
been  $2.90  as  shown  in  column  (5). 


Actually,  buildings  do  not  all  vary  rates 
between  different  qualities  of  space  as,  in 
our  best  judgment,  we  believe  proper.  In 
the  aggregate  better  space  commands 
higher  rates  than  poorer  space  and  the  cor¬ 
rective  indexes  bring  all  actual  rates  nearer 
to  a  focus  for  comparative  purposes. 

Chart  1  lists  only  three  office  spaces  for 
each  building  whereas  in  actual  practice 
many  more  spaces  than  illustrated  should 
be  listed  for  some  buildings  in  order  to  be 
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assured  of  accuracy.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  almost  without  exception  office 
building  managers  are  fully  cooperative 
Aware  of  the  needs  for  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  they  willingly  open  their  books  and 
contribute  helpful  information. 

Chart  1  illustrates  the  B-building  market 
level  analysis  along  with  actual  and  ad¬ 
justed  rate  scatter  for  normal  current  (lit¬ 
tle  or  no  alteration  cost)  renewals.  This 
same  process  is  continued  for  the  four  other 
arbitrary  building  classifications.  If  a 
study  is  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  the 
normal  process  is  to  have  at  least  five  build¬ 
ings  in  each  classification.  If  an  analysis 
is  to  be  made  in  a  smaller  city  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  such  a  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings  for  rental  analysis. 

Grading  Buildings 

After  Chart  I  is  set  up,  the  next  problem 
is  to  determine  the  market  level  for  subject 
building  based  upon  outside  competition. 
The  buildings  on  which  rentals  have  been 
checked  are  again  listed  for  analysis  of 
their  rent  value  characteristics.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  which  create  value  in  an  office 
building  from  a  tenant's  viewpoint  (and 
that  is  the  source  of  real  value)  are  grouped 
in  Chart  2  under  three  main  headings — 
Location,  Structure,  and  Operation. 

Specific  characteristics  are  listed  under 
each  heading — 16  in  all  (see  Chart  2,  page 
I7I).  Potential  value  characteristics 
amounting  to  37)4  cent  are  allocated 
to  each  of  the  first  two  groups.  The  re¬ 
maining  25  per  cent  goes  to  group  three. 

One  of  the  four  characteristics  under 
Operation  is  ownership  and  management. 
This  specific  characteristic  is  given  more 
weight  than  any  other  and  indicates  that 
it  is  important  and  could  be  given  even 
greater  weight  than  the  formula  chart  al¬ 
lows.  Good  judgment  may  dictate  some 
adjustment  of  this  weight  factor  just  as 
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some  of  the  other  factors  may  need  weight 
adjustment  when  peculiar  circumstances 
are  encountered. 

Chart  2,  column  (2) ,  lists  the  weight  fac¬ 
tor  which  assigns  the  relative  importance  of 
the  individual  characteristics  of  a  building. 
Column  (3)  gives  a  characteristic  grade. 
Column  (4)  shows  weighted  value.  You 
will  observe  on  the  chart  that  to  the 
right  of  Address  is  shown  “2.0”  then 
“B-f-”  followed  by  “580.”  The  value  “580” 
is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  2.0  by  290. 
The  figure  “290”  is  considered  to  be  the 
current  market  value  of  standard  unit 
space  in  a  B-|-  building  and  is  taken  from 
the  following  value  approximation  chart. 


“X”  City 


Building 

Rating 

Market  Level  of 
Standard  Unit 
Office  Space 

A+ 

3.40 

A 

3.25 

A- 

3.10 

B+ 

2.90 

B 

2.75 

B— 

2.60 

C-f- 

2.45 

c 

2.30 

c- 

2.15 

D+ 

2.05 

D 

1.90 

D- 

1.75 

E+ 

1.65 

E 

1.50 

E- 

1.40 

An  analysis  of  Chart  No.  2  shows  some 
very  interesting  facts  for  both  Building  X, 
a  competitive  building,  and  Building  Y 
under  analysis.  Considering  that  Building 
X  has  very  deep  as  well  as  otherwise  un¬ 
desirable  space  and  receives  actual  rates 
at  the  $3.00  level,  its  base  comparable  rate 
is  $3.41.  Other  figures  for  Building  X  are 


as  follows: 

X‘Building 

a.  Market  level  (averages)  $3.04 

b.  Actual  rates  being  charged  (av.)  $3.00 

c.  Base  rate  of  building  (actual)  $3.41 

d.  Amount  building  is  charging  over 

a  current  average  market  level  $0.37 


e.  Per  cent  variation  from  market  level  12.2% 
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Reading  on  down  in  Chart  2  beginning 
with  Tenancy  Character  it  will  be  observed 
that  buildings  X  and  Y  change  materially 
in  grading.  Building  X,  though  not  new, 
enjoys  excellent  ratings  on  structural  val¬ 
ues  whereas  Building  Y  is  rated  low  in  this 
respect.  Building  X  has  A  and  A-)-  rat¬ 
ings  in  Operation  and  current  market  level 
value  of  $3.04  per  square  foot,  although  it 
is  not  a  new  building  compared  with  most 
others  of  equal  rating.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alert,  capable,  sustained  man¬ 
agement  program  Building  X  enjoys  a  cur¬ 
rent  actual  base  rate  of  $3.41  per  square 
foot  which  is  37  cents  per  square  foot  above 
its  true  market  level  as  compared  with 
other  buildings,  a  very  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  manifestation  of  high  rates  being 
obtained.  By  the  chart  we  can  observe 
clearly  some  of  the  reasons  Building  X  is 
in  a  strong  rental  rate  condition. 

The  chart  illustrates  Building  Y  is  very 
old,  run-down,  though  well-located.  Its 
ground  floor  stores,  not  shown  in  the  office 
analysis  charts,  is  of  greater  value  per 
square  foot  than  the  ground  floor  stores 
of  Building  X.  As  an  office  location  its 
upper  floor  space  is  valued  the  same  as  that 
of  Building  X.  Because  of  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  the  T enancy  character 
rating  is  not  and  can  never  be  expected  to 
measure  up  to  that  of  Building  X.  The 
property  improved  with  Building  Y  at  cur¬ 
rent  market  levels  of  office  and  store  rentals 
has  its  values  represented  about  75  per  cent 
in  land  and  25  per  cent  in  structure.  The 
first  future  depression  swing,  if  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  the  depression  in  office  rental 
values  as  witnessed  in  the  middle  Thirties, 
will  put  Building  Y  into  an  economic  con¬ 
dition  under  which  it  may  be  found  advis¬ 
able  to  wreck  the  existing  structure. 
The  recent  upturn  in  office  values,  the  in¬ 
flationary  trend,  and  newly  created  values 
attributable  to  existing  stone  and  mortar. 


saved  Building  Y  from  being  tom  down. 
It  is  a  building  which  in  the  future  needs 
periodic  economic  analysis. 

The  property  improved  with  Building 
X,  in  contrast,  has  70  per  cent  of  its  total 
value  represented  in  building  and  30  per 
cent  in  land.  A  different  program  of  up¬ 
keep  and  modernization  for  these  two 
buildings  is  evident. 

The  illustration  in  Chart  2  analyzes  the 
rent  value  characteristics  of  only  one  of¬ 
fice  building  with  a  subject  building. 
Upon  the  expansion  of  such  a  chart  to  an¬ 
alyze  20  or  more  office  buildings,  a  very 
comprehensive  market  analysis  is  laid  out. 
The  facts  existing  market-wise  are  brought 
into  about  as  clear  a  focus  as  it  is  possible 
to  bring  them.  When  this  process  is  con¬ 
tinued  year  by  year  enabling  trend  analysis, 
there  will  be  less  doubt  about  what  lies 
ahead  and  why. 

Grading  the  Rent  Producing 
Characteristics 

One  of  the  most  difficult  assignments  re¬ 
quiring  a  broad  comprehensive  experience 
is  the  grading  of  the  characteristics  of  office 
buildings  with  such  accuracy  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  grade  for  the  building  will  repre¬ 
sent  its  true  rental  worth  in  comparison 
with  its  competition. 

Our  method  is  simple  but  dependent 
upon  experience  and  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Assume  you  are  grading  lobbies. 
The  first  step  is  to  select  five  or  more  build¬ 
ings  you  consider  grade  A,  five  grade  B,  and 
so  on.  The  five  A-buildings  may  range  in 
your  opinion  from  A  plus  to  A  minus. 
Similarly,  the  B-buildings  may  range  from 
B  plus  to  B  minus.  If  you  know  these  build¬ 
ings  thoroughly,  their  location,  market, 
and  other  characteristics,  or  if  you  have 
carefully  inspected  and  studied  them,  yoii 
are  ready  to  grade  the  subject  building  and 
comparative  buildings  in  accordance  with 
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Chart  2.  Then  carefully  consider  the  lobby 
of  the  subject  building,  and  decide  whether 
it  can  be  rated  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E.  You  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  little 
better  than  the  average  of  the  B>buildings, 
about  the  same  as  the  B-|— buildings  in  the 
B  group,  not  good  enough  to  be  in  the  A 
group  and  entirely  above  the  C  group  of 
buildings.  If  that  is  your  decision,  the 
lobby  is  graded  B  plus. 

By  continuing  this  process  all  other  char¬ 
acteristics  are  graded  and  if  sufficient  time 
and  care  are  given  the  results  are  amazing 
with  respect  to  the  valuation  insight  at¬ 
tained  for  your  study. 

Determining  the  Base  Rate 

The  two  charts  discussed  herein  provide 
only  a  market  picture.  A  clear  picture  of 
market  conditions  is  necessary  during  any 
market  and  completely  essential  when  a 
rapid  market  change  exists.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  a  base  rate  for  a  building  under 
analysis,  one  must  consider  other  factors 
than  those  brought  out  by  the  charts. 

Assume  a  building  under  analysis  is 
owned  by  a  major  banking  institution 
which  rents  out  its  upper  floor  space.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  find  the  upper  floor  tenants  are 
largely  important  clients  of  the  bank,  some 
of  them  worth  many  times  more  to  the  bank 
as  clients  than  would  be  the  value  of  in¬ 
creased  rental  return  even  if  rents  were 
quadrupled.  Suppose  also  that  the  build¬ 
ing  management  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  an  upturning  market  and  rents  are 
well  below  the  market.  The  bank's  policy 
in  that  case,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  before  you  determine  a  base 
rate. 

You  may  have  a  building  for  analysis 
nhich  is  successfully  ahead  of  the  market 
in  rental  increase.  Correct  policies  may 
be  found  in  substantial  contrast  with  the 
hank  building  illustration.  But  again  a 
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careful  consideration  of  ownership  poli¬ 
cies  will  be  required  to  determine  the  base 
rate.  Furthermore,  a  base  rate  for  ap¬ 
praisal  purposes  may  be  different  from  a 
base  rate  for  current  renting  purposes. 

To  set  a  final  correct  base  rate  consider¬ 
ation  must  be  given  to  the  following: 

(1)  Current  market  levels; 

(2 )  Current  management  and  ownership  policies ; 

(3)  Past  management; 

(4)  Economic  forecast  of  what  lies  ahead. 

Conclusion 

The  office  building  industry  has  suffered 
in  great  measure  during  the  past  ten  to  15 
years  with  recovery  of  noticeable  magni¬ 
tude  setting  in  only  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  The  war  years  exercised  the 
productive  abilities  of  our  nation  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  condition  of  accelerated  postwar 
business  activity.  This  activity  results  in 
increased  demands  for  office  space,  cur¬ 
rently  benefiting  the  economy  of  office 
buildings.  The  outlook  is  good.  The  in¬ 
dustry  should  recover  to  a  position  of 
“nearer  parity”  with  other  businesses. 

Changes  in  the  office  building  industry 
are  in  need  of  searching  analysis.  Scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  market  and  economic 
analysis  can  be  applied  as  an  important 
source  of  enlightment.  Space  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  office  buildings — it  is  all  they  have 
to  sell.  Improved  methods  of  pricing  space 
applied  to  the  revived  office  building  in¬ 
dustry  will  help  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with 
other  industries  where  scientific  methods 
are  required  for  survivaL 

Determination  of  a  correct  base  rate  and 
of  correct  relative  values  for  office  space 
in  each  building  are  the  principal  problems 
of  the  office  building  industry.  Only  when 
all  the  facts  are  known,  analyzed  and 
nietho<lically  brought  into  as  near  a  focus 
as  possible  can  a  course  of  wisdom  be  pre¬ 
scribed. 
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Status  of  Collegiate  Real  Estate  Training 

By  Daniel  D.  Gage 

The  real  estate  profession  is  only  partially  answering  the  challenge  of 
need  for  education  in  its  field.  Much  work  is  being  done  to  accelerate 
the  broadening  of  opportunities  available  to  returning  G.I.'s  who  look  to 
real  estate  for  their  future. 


jA.S  man  emerged  from  domestie 
economy  to  the  handicraft  and  finally  to 
the  stage  of  highly  specialized  division  of 
labor,  individual  groups  sought  to  give  out¬ 
ward  expression  to  their  occupations.  The 
older  professions  were  the  first  to  develop 
group  consciousness  and  to  seek  public 
recognition.  Each  passing  decade  gives  in- 
dieation  of  the  enlarging  number  of  voca¬ 
tional  bodies  seeking  the  public  approba¬ 
tion  of  “profession.”  Evidence  seems  to 
show  that  the  professional  status  is  aug¬ 
mented  when  organized  educational  train¬ 
ing  is  followed  by,  or  complemented  with, 
a  period  of  apprenticeship.  This  situation 
is  most  patent  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
learned  or  higher  professions.  Thus  the 
development  of  collegiate  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry,  law,  theology,  dramatics, 
architecture,  engineering,  and  accountancy, 
have  given  impetus  to  the  professions  they 
sponsor. 

The  real  estate  business  is  relatively 
speaking  a  young  vocation,  although  its 
tentacles  may  be  found  in  sundry  other 
vocations  which  have  existed  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a  century.  Actually  it 
represents  not  a  new  vocation  hut  a  reallo¬ 
cation  of  functions  previously  performed 
hy  other  occupational  groups  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Group  consciousness  was  ap¬ 
parent  before  1907  as  evidenced  by  the 
formation  of  city  and  state  real  estate 
bodies  prior  thereto,  hut  that  date  may 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  national 
record  of  real  estate  business  for  that  is  the 


natal  year  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.^ 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  there 
has  been  a  resurgence  in  both  the  real  es¬ 
tate  practice  and  its  formal  education.  Im¬ 
plementing  this  condition  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  states  requiring 
examinations  and  licensing  for  real 
estate  practice.  The  University  of  Florida 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
greatly  augmented  their  real  estate  eurricu- 
lums,  the  first  going  to  the  extent  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  separate  real  estate  division 
within  its  school  of  business  administra¬ 
tion.  With  increased  student  interest  and 
enrollment  there  is  the  problem  of  a  dearth 
of  traineil  real  estate  instructors.  The  need 
then  to  examine  the  development  of  col¬ 
legiate  real  estate  training  is  patent.  It 
will  also  he  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
this  vocation  is  making  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  professional  status  which  was 
prophesied  for  it. 

Development  of  Real  Estate  Courses  in 
College  Curricula 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  state  when  real 
estate  emerged  as  business,  it  is  also  impos- 

‘  l.orul  real  estate  boards  antedated  the  National 
Assoriation  by  eighteen  or  more  years.  Stephen 
W.  Sleeper,  past  president  of  the  Boston  Realty 
Exchange,  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Boston  Realty  Board  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  United  States,  being  founded  by  special 
act  of  legislature  in  188*f.  (.tuoted  in  Roger  D.^ 
Wasldturn’s  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Practice 
tNew  York:  McCraw-llill  Book  Company, 
1930),  p.  512. 
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sible  to  state  when  the  first  real  estate  course 
was  taught  in  a  college  or  university.  It  is 
known  that  the  introduction  of  real  estate 
studies  coincides  with  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  collegiate  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  or  commerce.  The 
first  school  of  this  type  was  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  founded  in 
1881.  This  institution  first  offered  a  real 
estate  course  in  1905."  This  date  may  he 
accepted  as  the  beginning.  Another  school 
which  was  a  pioneer,  being  organized  in 
1900,  was  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  It 
listed  a  real  estate  course  as  early  as  1910.* 
By  1920  there  were  approximately  40  so- 
called  schools  of  business  or  commeree,  but 
aside  from  the  sehools  in  the  large  cities, 
few  offered  any  real  estate  courses.'* 

During  the  next  ten  years  many  institu¬ 
tions  enlarged  their  eurricula  to  include 
realty  studies.  It  can  not  be  stated  what 
prompted  the  introduction  of  real  estate 
courses  prior  to  1920,  but  after  this  date, 
there  was  exerted  a  definite  outside  influ¬ 
ence.  In  1923  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  ealled  a  conference  on 
real  estate  education  at  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  to  which  they  invited  representatives 
of  interested  groups  ineluding  those  from 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 

”  Dale  verified  by  letter  dated  July  14,  1941  from 
T.  A.  Budd,  Vice  Dean  of  the  Wharton  School. 
Researches  made  by  the  writer  show  no  courses 
offered  elsewhere  previous  to  this  date.  Dates 
for  origin  of  this  school  and  others  was  verified 
by  respective  catalogues. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  July  8,  1941,  Nelson 

L.  North,  pioneer  instructor  in  real  estate  at  New 
York  University,  states  **1  am  not  sure  when  the 
first  real  course  was  started  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  but  I  would  say  roughly  about  1910.” 

*  Information  gained  from  inspection  of  catalogues 

of  this  date.  Consulted  also  was  “Eighth  Bien¬ 
nial  Survey  of  Universities  Offering  Organized 
Courses  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,”  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  1939.  (Loose  leaf  sheet) 


Schools  of  Business.*  The  national  secre¬ 
tary  of  NAREB.,  Mr.  Herbert  U.  Nelson, 
outlined  a  list  of  courses  suggested  by  the 
educational  committee  and  urged  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  add  them  to  their  college  cur¬ 
ricula.  It  can  not  be  told  exactly  what  was 
the  immediate  result  of  this  conference  but 
several  subsequent  surveys  have  shown 
what  eventually  resulted.  In  1932  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  made  a  survey  which 
indicated  that  62  colleges  and  universities 
offered  one  or  more  courses  in  real  estate.® 
The  NAREB  made  a  similar  analysis  in 
1936  and  found  that  the  number  of  schools 
giving  courses  in  real  estate  had  increased 
to  73  offering  a  total  of  187  courses.^  Thus 
in  a  period  from  1905  to  1936,  the  number 
of  colleges  listing  real  estate  studies  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1  to  73.  Of  the  73  institutions 
mentioned  above  twelve  reported  they  of¬ 
fered  curricula  in  which  students  may 
major  in  realty.® 

‘Represented  were:  Educational  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  United 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Institute  for  Research  in 
Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
See  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  “The  Objective  and  Con¬ 
tent  of  Real  Estate  Courses,”  Annals  of  Real  Estate 
Practice,  I  (1925),  p.  195. 

*  “Collegiate  Courses  in  Realty,”  1932  ( J.  O.  Mallott, 

Editor)  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of 
Education,  Circular  101,  issued  May  4,  1933. 
The  frequency  distribution  of  number  of  courses 
offered  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Colleges  offering  1  course.... 38 
”  ”  ”  ”  2  courses...  12 

”  ”  ”  ”  3  courses...  3 

”  ”  ”  ”  4  courses...  3 

”  ”  «  "  6  courses...  2 

”  ”  ”  ”  7courses...2 

”  ”  ”  ”  9  courses...  1 

There  was  a  total  of  126  courses  offered  with  84 
members  on  the  instructional  staT. 

’’  Unnumbered  mimeographed  bulletin,  “Univer¬ 
sities  and  Colleges  Giving  Courses  in  Real  Es¬ 
tate,”  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
October,  1936. 

*  As  is  to  he  expected  institutions  in  large  cities 

have  the  most  complete  real  estate  offerings. 
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Nature  of  Instruction 

Naturally  the  pioneer  sponsors  of  courses 
in  realty  were  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  securing  competent  instructors  and  text* 
books.  In  the  earlier  period  it  was  felt  that 
real  estate  was  pretty  much  legal  in  nature, 
therefore  the  courses  hinged  about  prob¬ 
lems  of  conveyance.  Attorneys  specializ¬ 
ing  in  real  property  law  were  often  drafted 
to  fill  the  role  of  real  estate  instructor.  A 
second  phase  of  the  course  was  added,  that 
of  brokerage  practice,  and  a  practical  real 
estate  broker  or  operator  augmented  the 
legal  theory  with  business  practice.  Prior 
to  1920  the  instruction  for  the  most  part 
was  either  non-academic  or  juristic.® 

Between  the  years  1920  and  1930  several 
events  came  to  pass  which  tended  to  system¬ 
atize  the  instruction  in  realty  courses.  One 
cannot  discuss  real  estate  or  its  broader  sub¬ 
ject,  land  economics,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  Richard  T.  Ely,  his  disciples, 
and  his  Institute  for  Research  in  Land 
Economics  and  Public  Utilities.  In  1920 
Dr.  Ely  founded  the  Institute  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  two  years  later 
it  was  incorporated  as  an  independent  re¬ 
search  and  educational  institution.^®  The 
NAREB  was  one  of  its  sponsors.  Dr. 
Ely  moved  the  Institute  to  Northwestern 


Among  the  leaders  offering  four  or  more  courses 
are:  City  College  of  New  York;  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Temple  University  (Philadelphia); 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Conunerce  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania) ;  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Northwestern  University  (Chicago) ;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh;  University  of  Indiana;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) ; 
and  the  University  of  Oregon  (Eugene).  The 
two  graduate  schools  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  and  Stanford,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
even  list  a  real  estate  course  in  their  curricula. 
There  has  been  little  change  since  1936  according 
to  catalogue  inspection  by  the  author. 

“  Nelson  L.  North,  letter,  op.  cit. 

'“Richard  T.  Ely,  Ground  Under  Our  Feet  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938),  p.  238. 
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University  where  it  existed  from  1925  to 
1930  and  where  the  most  productive  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained.  While  research  was 
paramount,  two  other  objectives  were  kept 
in  mind,  first,  the  training  of  instructors 
and  students  in  broader  fields  of  real  es¬ 
tate,  land  economics,  and  the  development 
of  text  material  in  the  subject.^^  This 
“father”  of  land  economies  left  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1930  to  continue  independently  in 
New  York  and  the  work  was  discontinued. 
However  the  impetus  given  by  him  and  his 
associates  and  students  has  left  an  indeli¬ 
ble  print  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  real  estate  education.  Many  students  of 
this  mentor  have  carried  on  the  work  in  re¬ 
lated  fields,  and  their  names  bulk  large  in 
both  academic  and  business  practice  fields.^* 

Development  of  Text  Material 

The  origin  of  textbooks  is  almost  as  neb¬ 
ulous  as  that  for  the  courses.  One  might 
establish  a  beginning  with  economic  books 
dealing  largely  with  land  as  an  agency  of 
production  or  with  legal  tomes  on  real 
property  principles.  Such  a  procedure 
would  appear  to  be  straining  for  a  record. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  first  out 
and  out  text  on  real  estate  was  Hurd's 
Principles  of  City  Land  V  alues,  published 


"  Op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

”  A  few  illustrative  names  may  be  mentioned 
here:  Dr.  George  S.  Webrwein,  Land  Economist, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Herbert  D.  Simp¬ 
son,  Professor  of  Public  Finance,  Northwestern 
University;  Dr.  Coleman  Woodbury,  Director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials; 
Dr.  Morton  Bodhsh,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League; 
Dr.  Adrian  Theobold,  Director  of  Education 
and  Research,  American  Savings  and  Loan  In¬ 
stitute;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  Helen  C.  Monchow,  former  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics;  Dr.  Paul  Raver,  Administrator, 
Boimeville  Power  Administration;  Arthur  'J. 
Mertxke,  Economist ;  and  Dr.  Richard  U.  Rat¬ 
cliff,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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in  1903.^®  While  designed  more  as  a  text 
on  appraising,  it  nevertheless  has  served 
many  subsequent  writers  as  a  guide  to  the 
principles  of  land  utilization.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  landmark  if  not  the  first  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  real  estate. 

Another  old  timer  that  one  still  finds  on 
the  shelves  of  the  real  estate  library  is 
Jackman's  Real  Estate  Management  and 
Transfer^  published  in  1910.**  Intended 
both  for  office  and  classroom  use,  this  text 
was  lacking  in  systematic  arrangement  and 
ran  largely  to  legal  exposition.  Appearing 
four  years  later  in  1914  was  the  late  Walter 
Lindner's  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  being 
volume  11  of  the  Modern  Business  Series, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  This  book 
served  as  the  first  model  for  a  college  text- 
book.*5 

It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  second 
decade  that  the  really  modern  college  text¬ 
book  on  real  estate  appeared.  Credit  for 
this  achievement  is  to  be  given  Philip  A. 
Benson  and  Nelson  L.  North  for  writing  in 
1922  their  Real  Estate  Principles,  a  book 
which  has  gone  through  26  reprintings  and 
one  revision.*^  Of  all  textbooks  in  real 
estate  tbis  one  has  had  the  widest  accept¬ 
ance  in  college,  extension  and  association 
courses.  In  the  first  edition  the  legal  ap¬ 
proach  was  predominant,  but  in  the  later 

“Richard  M.  Hard,  Principles  of  City  Land  VaL 
net  (New  York:  Record  and  Caide  Company, 
1903). 

“  Wm.  J.  Jackman,  Real  Estate  Management  and 
Transfer  (Chicago:  National  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  1910). 

“Walter  Lindner,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate: 
Modem  Business  Series,  XI  (New  York:  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute,  1914).  In  the  preface 
to  their  book,  Real  Estate  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices,  Benson  and  North  state  ‘‘Grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  made  of  the  authors  to  the  late 
Walter  Lindner,  Esq.,  whose  earlier  work  on  this 
subject  .  .  .  has  been  used  as  a  textbook  at 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  and  has  been  a  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  tbis  volume.”  Philip  A. 
Benson  and  Nelson  L.  North,  Real  Estate  Prin- 
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revision  the  authors  added  additional  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  non-legal  phases,  making  it 
more  adaptable  to  college  courses. 

The  third  milestone  in  the  development 
of  real  estate  textbooks  was  Fisher  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Real  Estate  Practice,  a  book  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  1923  Real  Estate  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  mentioned  before.*^ 
Dr.  Fisher  completely  overhauled  this  book 
in  his  subsequent  volume  titled  Advanced 
Principles  of  Real  Estate,  published  in 
1930.*®  Here  for  the  first  time  was  presented 
a  volume  covering  the  four  phases  of  real 
estate:  legal,  business  practice,  economic, 
social  and  political.  It  was  written  primarily 
for  the  student  and  was  designed  to  fit  the 
college  curriculum.  An  instructor  who  has 
never  made  use  of  this  book,  even  today, 
16  years  after  its  publication,  bas  missed 
the  advantage  of  a  well  organized  text. 

After  the  pioneering  work  of  Lindner, 
Benson,  North  and  Fisher  textbooks  in  real 
estate  appeared  in  rapid  succession  down 
to  the  present  era.  Not  all  to  be  sure 
were  intended  for  classroom  use,  being  de¬ 
signed  for  practitioners  in  the  field,  yet 
they  have  served  as  collateral  reading.*® 
While  not  strictly  speaking  a  textbook  on 
real  estate,  nevertheless  Dorau  and  Hin- 
nian's  Urban  Land  Economics  (1928)  was 
definitely  a  college  textbook,  and  usable  in 

ciples  and  Practices  (New  York:  Prentire-Hull, 
Inc.,  1929),  p.v. 

“  See  note  15. 

“  Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Prac¬ 
tice  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1923). 

“  Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Advanced  Principles  of  Real 
Estate  Practice  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1930). 

“Illustrative  of  these  books  are:  Robert  F.  Bing¬ 
ham  and  E.  L.  Andrews,  Financing  Real  Estate 
(Cleveland:  Stanley  MacMichael  Publishing 
Co.,  1924) ;  Blake  Snyder  (Editor)  Real  Estate 
Handbook  (New  York:  MrCraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  192S) ;  Blake  Snyder  and  Ralph  W.  Roby, 
Fundamentals  in  Real  Estate  (New  York:  Harper 
Bros.,  Inc.,  1927) ;  Stanley  L.  MacMichael  and 
Robert  F.  Bingham,  City  Growth  Essentials 
(Cleveland:  Stanley  MacMichael  Publishing 
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realty  courses.^®  It  brought  to  the  front 
that  which  had  been  lacking  in  the  earlier 
textbooks,  namely  a  consideration  of  social 
and  economic  principles  accounting  for 
the  growth  of  cities  and  utilization  of 
urban  land  areas.  It  elaborates  on  the 
earlier  works  of  Hurd  and  MacMichael  and 
Bingham. 

The  post-depression  period  was  not  a 
fertile  one  in  real  estate  or  real  estate  edu¬ 
cation,  consequently  textbook  development 
was  arrested.*^  As  a  result  of  the  FHA 
and  other  agencies  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
home  owner  and  home  financer,  the  whole 
field  of  real  estate  financing  underwent  a 
complete  change.  The  older  real  estate 
texts  were  inadequate.  To  give  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  changes  several  new  hooks 
appeared  on  the  market.  The  first  of  these 

Organization,  1928) ;  Nelson  L.  North  and  D.  W. 
Van  Buren,  Real  Estate  Titles  and  Conveyancing 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1928), 

Attention  is  also  railed  to  the  Land  Economic 
Series  which  resulted  from  the  work  of  Institute 
for  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  and 
which  was  published  by  Macmillan  Company. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Frank  B.  'Williams,  The  Law  of  City  Planning 
and  Zoning 

Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Practice 

Richard  T.  Ely  and  Edward  M.  Morehouse, 
Elements  of  Land  Economics 

Frederick  M.  Babcock,  The  Appraisal  of  Real 
Estate 

Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  History  of  the  Public 
Land  Policies 

Horace  F.  Clark  and  Frank  A.  Chase,  Ele- 
ments  of  the  Modern  Building  and  Loan 
Associations 

Ward  C.  Gifford,  Real  Estate  Advertising 

Herbert  U.  Nelson,  The  Administration  of 
Real  Estate  Boards 

Harlean  James,  Land  Planning  in  the  United 
States  for  City,  State  and  Nation 

Nathan  Wm.  MacChesney,  The  Principles  of 
Real  Estate  Law 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Roadside  Development 

Herbert  B.  Dorau  and  Albert  G.  Hinmaii, 
Urban  Land  Economics 

Elrnest  M.  Fisher,  Advanced  Principles  of  Real 
Estate  Practices 

‘"Herbert  B.  Dorau  and  Albert  G.  Hinman,  Urban 


was  not  a  new  book  but  a  revision  of  an 
old  one,  namely,  Benson  and  North’s  Real 
Estate  Principles,^^  1938.  A  wholly  new 
type  of  text  was  experimented  with  by 
Weimer  and  Hoyt,  1939  in  their  Principles 
of  Real  Estate  Practice.^^  This  volume  un¬ 
like  many  predecessors  gives  major  at¬ 
tention  to  an  analysis  of  the  city  structure 
as  a  background  for  real  estate  business. 
The  legal  and  business  practices  elements 
are  summarily  treated.  The  last  book  to 
appear  at  the  time  of  this  writing  is  Hoag- 
land’s  Real  Estate  Principles,-*  Professor 
Hoagland  has  followed  the  content  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  earlier  standard  textbooks  but 
has  augmented  his  volume  by  chapters  on 

Land  Economics  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1928). 

"  Two  real  estate  texts  were  published  in  this 
period.  Roger  D.  Washburn’s  Principles  of 
Real  Estate  Practice  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1930)  had  some  acceptance  in  the 
East  but  because  materials  and  illustrations 
were  largely  based  on  the  New  England  terri¬ 
tory,  it  was  not  widely  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  other  book  was  C.  T.  Male, 
Real  Estate  Fundamentals  (New  York:  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  1932).  A  new  book  available  as 
this  article  goes  to  press  is,  Kratovil:  Real  Estate 
Law,  1946,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

“Op.  cit. 

”  Arthur  M.  Weimer  and  Homer  Hoyt,  Principles 
of  Urban  Real  Estate  (New  York:  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  1939). 

**  Henry  R  Hoagland,  Real  Estate  Principles  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1940). 

This  list  of  text  material  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  in  passing  some  of  the 
varions  publications  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Rtate  Boards:  .Arthur  J.  Mertzke  (Edi¬ 
tor),  Real  Estate  Appraising,  1927;  and  Harry 
Grant  Atkinson  and  Lester  E.  Frailey,  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Real  Estate  Practice,  1939.  Also 
should  be  mentioned  the  outstanding  real  estate 
periodicals  which  contain  a  wealth  of  collateral 
materials  for  instructional  uses:  Nationcd  Real 
Estate  Journal,  Freehold  i  and  the  more  scien¬ 
tific  quarterlies.  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics,  Appraisal  Journal,  and  the 
Journal  of  Property  Management. 

The  newly  formed  Urban  Land  Institute  spon¬ 
sored  by  N.AREB  may  offer  much  in  the  future 
in  the  way  of  reliable  source  materials. 
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land  economics  and  has  brought  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  practices  up  to  date.  It  is  more 
comprehensive  in  scope  than  any  textbook 
developed,  although  it  gives  less  intensive 
treatment  of  certain  subjects. 

Nature  of  Courses  Now  Offered 

An  examination  of  the  real  estate  courses 
compiled  in  the  previously  mentioned  sur¬ 
veys  discloses  an  endless  variety  of  titles, 
descriptions,  and  approaches.^^  In  smaller 
institutions  or  where  there  is  lacking  a 
separate  school  of  business  administration 
or  commerce,  the  courses  fall  under  the  de¬ 
partment  of  economics  where  the  names  of 
“Real  Estate,”  “Land  Economics”  or  “Land 
Planning”  tend  to  prevail.  Universities 
having  schools  of  business  invariably  offer 
one  or  two  courses  in  real  estate  proper,  and 
an  additional  course  in  real  estate  law.  The 
modal  names  of  “Real  Estate  Fundamentals 
or  Principles”  for  the  first  course,  “Real 
Estate  Practice  or  Management”  for  the 
advanced  course,  and  “Real  Estate  Law” 
for  the  additional  course,  occur.  Then  in 
the  larger  universities  located  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities  with  extension  courses  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  adult  student,  the  number  of 
courses  in  real  estate  are  apt  to  expand  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  twelve  in  number  with 
many  highly  specialized  titles  indicated.^* 
Thus  the  various  collegiate  institutions  of¬ 
fering  real  estate  in  their  curricula  may 
be  catalogued  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Those  having  land  economics  or  survey 
coarse  in  real  estate. 

(2)  Those  having  a  theoretical,  practice,  and  real 
property  courses. 

(3)  Those  having  many  specialized  and  intensi¬ 
fied  courses  with  opportunity  for  majoring 
in  this  field. 

Course  Content 

It  is  difficult  from  an  examination  of  the 
college  catalogue  to  determine  with  any 

*  Survey,  op.  cit. 

“  Refer  to  note  8. 


degree  of  accuracy  the  type  of  material  that 
is  presented  to  the  students  in  these 
courses.^^  Any  instructor  or  student  will 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  delivered  content 
of  a  course  and  the  catalogue  description 
are  rarely  identical  twins.  Perhaps  a  more 
adequate  discussion  of  the  course  content 
could  be  obtained  by  classifying  the  in¬ 
structors  according  to  their  backgrounds  of 
experience  and  training.  In  general,  in¬ 
structors  in  real  estate  courses  at  the  present 
time  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groupings: 

(1)  Instructors  with  economic  training.  The 
courses  they  will  offer  as  a  rule  will  pretty 
largely  be  theory  of  the  land  question,  prop¬ 
erty  rights,  land  tenure,  valuation,  taxation, 
and  kindred  topics  generally  associated  with 
land  economics. 

(2)  Instructors  with  a  sociology  leaning.  Real 
estate  is  not  just  a  study  of  legal  rules  of 
property  or  of  land  and  buildings  but  a  study 
of  people  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  their  environment.  It  is  not  inconsistent, 
then,  to  expect  the  sociologist  to  take  his  turn 
in  developing  a  real  estate  course  trimmed 
to  fit  his  training.  ‘‘Human  ecology”  is 
simply  another  real  estate  course  weighting 
the  human  element. 

(3)  Instructors  with  legal  training.  This  type 
of  instructor  naturally  approaches  the  course 
from  the  legal  angle.  The  materials  will  be 
made  up  of  a  survey  of  the  types  of  the  es¬ 
tates  and  realty,  liens,  and  analysis  of  the 
forms  of  contracts,  descriptions  of  legal  in¬ 
struments  of  conveyance,  title  and  title  clos¬ 
ing,  the  law  of  agency  with  perhaps  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  business  practice. 

(4)  Instructors  with  engineering  or  accounting 
background.  The  person  who  has  a  penchant 
for  forms,  figures  and  formulas  will  invariably 
conduct  his  classes  into  his  chosen  field. 
Such  a  real  estate  course  will  be  weighted  by 
cost  and  income  figures,  traffic  counts,  tables 
for  estimating  land  areas,  tables  estimating 
building  costs,  tables  for  amortizing,  de¬ 
preciation,  mortgages  and  land  contracts.  In 
fact,  anything  which  can  be  reduced  to  figures. 
No  matter  what  it  is  called,  it  will  end  up 
by  being  an  appraisal  course  with  an  engi- 

”  From  examination  of  descriptions  found  in  col¬ 
lege  catalogues. 
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neering  approach.  The  appraisal  manual  or 
a  mathematical  handbook  will  be  the  text. 

(5)  Instructors  with  business  background.  Here 
is  found  a  type  of  instructor  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  practical  real 
estate  field  and  has  at  the  same  time  a  bent 
toward  the  academic  atmosphere.  He  may 
be  retained  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.  In 
his  courses  he  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  quickly 
the  economic  and  legal  aspects  in  order  to 
conserve  time  for  an  exposition  of  actual  real 
estate  practice,  particularly  selling,  leasing, 
and  management  phases  with  some  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  valuation  and  financing. 

The  assumption  has  thus  far  heen  that  it 
is  the  instructor’s  training  which  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  factor  in  shaping  the  real  estate 
course.  In  a  majority  of  cases  this  may 
represent  the  true  picture.  In  other  situa¬ 
tions,  a  definite  student  demand  may  direct 
the  study  in  a  given  channel.  To  be  sure 
the  regular  undergraduate  student  takes 
what  is  offered  him,  but  the  mature  student 
in  extension  courses  will  demand  a  presenta¬ 
tion  according  to  his  needs.  Consequently 
it  will  be  found  that  in  extension  courses  in 
real  estate,  there  will  be  a  catering  to  stu¬ 
dent  tastes.  Instructors  will  be  procured 
who  will  give  these  scholars  what  they  want 
and  not  what  some  professor  or  dean  thinks 
they  ought  to  have.^* 

Colleges  have  in  general  responded  to  the 
demand  for  academic  training  in  the  real 
estate  field,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt 
as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  any  collegiate  institution  to  give 
what  might  be  termed  a  professional  course 
of  study  with  an  appropriate  degree  except 
for  what  may  be  developed  next  year  at  the 
two  universities  mentioned  previously. 
Competent  education  in  actual  technique 
has  been  assumed  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  in  group  study  courses,  but  it  has  not  at* 
tained  an  academic  level.  This  type  of 

**  The  author  cites  from  his  own  experience  in 
teaching  the  same  titled  courses  in  regular  uni¬ 
versity  sessions,  in  Portland  Extension  Center 
and  in  the  Correspondence  Study  Division. 


education  has  been,  though  of  a  “fill-gap” 
nature,  post  instead  of  antedating  the  busi¬ 
ness  practice  of  the  individual. 

The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  has  inaugurated,  in  the  last 
few  years,  case-study  courses  which  have 
been  conducted  during  the  summer  at 
Columbia  University,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Tulane  University,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Wharton),  University  of 
Southern  California,  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  elsewhere.  Practical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  everyday  problems  of  real  estate 
appraising  has  been  the  primary  purpose 
of  these  courses,  which  are  designed  to  help 
both  the  experienced  and  inexperienced  ap¬ 
praiser.*®  While  no  university  credit  is 
given,  the  studies  do  offer  credit  toward 
membership  in  the  Institute.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  has  largely  been  furnished  by  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  Institute,  and  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  printed  study  ma¬ 
terials  and  type  of  examination,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  instruction  is  fully  as  high  as  that 
found  in  the  university  graduate  division. 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
has  also  in  the  past  ten  years  sponsored 
similar  institutes  throughout  the  country. 

This  semi-alignment  of  a  professional 
body  with  the  university  augurs  much  for 
future  action.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
these  “summer  postgraduate  studies”  will 
emerge  as  permanent  institutions  offering 
full  University  credit. 

Both  the  appraisal  and  management 
groups  of  the  NAREB  have  contributed  to 
the  academic  development  of  real  estate 
not  only  through  institutes  but  through 
their  quarterly  Journals,  a  medium 
pioneered  by  the  Journal  of  Land  and 
Public  Utility  Economics  now  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prospectus,  “Case  Study  Courses  in  Real  Estate 

Appraisal,”  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Appraisers,  1941. 
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Suggested  Course  of  Studies 

To  anyone  who  has  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  who  has  taught  real  estate 
courses,  or  who  simply  owns  property,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  subject  is  a  most  com¬ 
plex  one  with  many  apparently  unrelated 
phases.  Real  estate  deals  with  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  engineering, 
psychology,  law,  and  business.  It  would 
be  entirely  conceivable  to  offer  a  single 
real  estate  course,  and  so  expand  it,  that  it 
would  touch  upon  every  other  course  in 
a  complete  college  curriculum.  Extremes 
are  interesting  to  contemplate  but  hardly 
wise  to  pursue.  Instead,  most  universities 
will  adapt  their  real  estate  courses  to  a 
middle  ground.  The  vast  range  of  subject 
matter  may  be  examined,  then  limitations 
put  upon  this  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  the  budget,  and  teaching  load. 

Real  estate  should  be  of  interest  and 
value,  not  only  to  the  student  in  business 
administration  but  to  all,  for  rarely  does 
one  go  through  life  in  any  occupation  with¬ 
out  encountering  real  estate  transactions. 
The  few  courses  can  be  designed  in  order 
of  logical  sequence,  so  that  the  initial  course 
will  be  attractive  to  every  future  property 
owner  and  the  follow-up  studies  will  at¬ 
tract  those  who  wish  more  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  practice.  The  catalogue  or  advising 
instructor  can  then  suggest  selected  studies 
outside  the  field  in  order  to  include  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  allied  relationships.®® 

The  writer  suggests  the  following  set-up 
of  courses  based  upon  the  quarter  system 
which  more  or  less  correspond  to  the  pre- 

Suggested  allied  or  complementary  courses  are: 
In  economics — Land  Economics,  Principles  of 
Economics,  American  Economic  History,  Pub¬ 
lic  Finance  (Taxation),  Public  Utilities,  Money 
and  Banking,  and  Corporation  Finance;  in  com¬ 
merce  or  business  school — Accounting,  Sales¬ 
manship,  Insurance,  Business  Law,  Marketing, 
Public  Relations  and  Typewriting;  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  engineering — Mechanical  Drawing, 
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vailing  ones  found  in  title  if  not  exactly 
in  content,  and  which  tend  to  reveal  the 
content  of  the  study. 

I.  Real  Estate  Fundamentals.  (3-4  hours) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  ordi¬ 
nary  student  with  the  legal,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  implications  of  land 
ownership  and  with  the  problem  of  the 
layman  in  dealing  with  his  own  real  estate 
transactions.  The  house  and  lot  is  the  type 
of  property  carried  through  the  practical 
illustrations. 

(1)  Nature  of  land 

(a)  Legal  relationship 

(b)  Social 

(c)  Political 

(d)  Economic 

(2)  Estates,  liens,  and  taxes 

(3)  Common  legal  instruments  employed 

(4)  Purchasing  property 

(a)  Broker’s  contract 

(b)  Legal  procedure  regarding  title 

(c)  Financing 

(5)  Selling  or  leasing  property  direct  or  through 

brokers 

(6)  Elementary  principles  of  home  planning  and 

site  selection 

Thisi  elementary  course  can  be  made 
flexible.  If  designed  as  a  service  course, 
greater  emphasis  can  be  given  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  prospective  home  owner. 
Otherwise  more  emphasis  can  be  given  to 
the  legal  nature  of  the  transactions.  Con¬ 
siderable  value  is  obtained  if  the  course  is 
built  around  a  continued  problem  with 
various  instruments  and  hypothetical  situa¬ 
tions  used  for  illustrations. 

If  the  student  elects  to  continue  further, 
this  introduction  course  then  has  served 
him  with  a  foundation  of  fundamentals 
for  real  estate  brokerage. 

Constraction,  Domestic  Architecture,  History 

of  Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  City 

Planning;  in  other  departments— Psychology, 

Sociology  (Human  Ecology),  State  and  Local 

Governments,  and  Business  English,  and  Public 

Speaking. 
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II.  Real  Estate  Practice.  (3-4  hours) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
definitely  interested  in  real  estate  with  its 
nature,  scope  and  practice. 

(1)  Scope  of  the  real  estate  business 

(a)  Forms  of  specialization 

(2)  General  brokerage  practice 

(3)  Selling  real  estate 

(4)  Advertising 

(5)  Management 

(6)  Operative  building  and  subdivisions 

(7)  Financing  real  estate 

(a)  Private  lending  agencies 

(b)  Government  auxiliary-  agencies 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  study  the  in¬ 
structor  will  do  well  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  theory  in  order  to  give  full  attention  to 
practice.  The  eourse  may  be  made  more 
interesting  and  instructive  by  the  use  of 
problems  and  cases.  For  example,  in 
teaching  the  teehnieal  closing  of  a  real 
estate  transaetion,  the  instructor  may  pre¬ 
pare  a  hypothetieal  problem  and  ask  the 
students  to  prepare  papers,  a  closing  state¬ 
ment  to  buyer  and  seller  and  show  cash 
required  from  buyer  and  net  proceeds  for 
seller. 

III.  Real  Estate  Valuation  {Appraising, 

Evaluation).  (3-4  hours) 

A  course  designed  to  aequaint  the  more 
advaneed  student  with  the  faetors,  general 
and  speeific,  affecting  the  value  of  property, 
including  an  exposition  of  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  in  appraising  and  the  preparation 
of  an  appraisal  report. 

(1)  Ek;onomic,  social,  and  political  background 

of  appraising 

(a)  Origin  of  cities 

(b)  Types  of  cities 

(c)  Forces  determining  amount  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  growth 

(d)  Physical  and  economic  structure 

(e)  Use  districts  and  internal  pattern 

(f)  Influence  of  taxes  and  assessments 

(g)  Population,  its  composition  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power 


(h)  Effect  of  city  planning  and  zoning 

(2)  Appraising  technique 

(a)  The  cost  approach 

(b)  The  comparison  or  market  data  ap¬ 
proach 

(c)  The  income  capitalization  approach 

(d)  The  appraisal  of  specific  types  of  prop¬ 
erty 

(3)  The  preparation  of  the  appraisal  report 

Here  again  the  instructor  can  give  life 
to  the  course  by  selecting  actual  properties 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  classroom  and  assign 
their  appraisal  to  the  class.  As  can  be 
seen,  this  course  is  divided  into  three 
phases,  the  first  being  one  of  theory  and 
description;  the  second,  one  of  exposition 
of  appraising  practice  and  appraising 
methods;  the  third,  a  laboratory  in  which 
the  results  of  theory  and  practice  are  com¬ 
bined. 

IV.  Real  Estate  Law.  (Optional) 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  who  contemplates  special¬ 
izing  in  real  estate,  wherein  the  legal  phase 
is  emphasized — mortgage  lending,  trust 
work  or  management. 

If  a  sufficient  amount  of  real  property 
law  is  incorporated  in  “real  estate  funda¬ 
mentals,”  there  may  not  be  the  need  for 
this  additional  course.  It  is  a  controversial 
subject  whether  a  law  course  belongs  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  or  Commerce.  It  may  be 
advisable  that  this  course  be  retained  in 
the  School  of  Law.  However,  in  those 
schools  of  business  administration  which 
offer  a  year’s  study  in  Business  Law,  real 
estate  law  may  be  included  as  a  phase  of  it. 

Conclusion 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  the  author 
wishes  to  leave  with  the  reader  a  pertinent 
statement  of  Ely  in  his  autobiography, 
“Throughout  all  recorded  history,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  people  to  land,  has  been  an 
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important  factor  in  civilization.  Land  is 
the  original  source  of  wealth;  the  earth  is 
utilized  to  supply  us  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  recreation,  and  culture.  The  field 
of  land  economics  reaches  the  end  of  the 
earth  and  to  the  minutest  detail  of  economic 
interest.”  If  this  all-pervading  influence 
of  land  economics  is  accepted  as  a  fact, 
then  it  would  appear  that  it,  and  its  kin, 
real  estate,  deserves  a  place  in  the  college 
curriculum.  The  prominence  of  that  place 
depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  location. 

Educators  no  longer  ascribe  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  each  university  should  specialize 
in  every  study  or  professional  school  that 
may  have  been  suggested.  Rather  there  is  a 

"  Ely,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 


tendency  to  develop  general  courses  of 
study  and  to  reach  preeminence  in  a  few. 
One  institution  shall  be  noted  for  its  school 
of  architecture,  another  for  its  law  school. 
If  the  real  estate  curriculum  needs  to  be 
expanded  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  profes¬ 
sionalizing  designated  branches  of  the  real 
estate  vocation,  institutions  in  highly  ur¬ 
banized  centers  geographically  distributed 
about  the  country  may  intensify  their  course 
of  study  to  this  end.  Individuals  will  be 
able  to  prepare,  for  what  may  be  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  appraising  or  counseling,  as  they 
now  do  in  law,  medicine  or  engineering,  by 
enrolling  as  an  undergraduate  apprentice  in 
that  institution  which  has  attained  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  in  real  estate  training. 
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A  Two-Purpose  Office  Expansion 

By  Catherine  Keefe 

Office  quarters  for  a  combination  of  businesses  —  one  old,  one  new  — 
presents  unique  alteration  problem  to  established  real  estate  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  solved  by  adapting  the  space  to  the  needs  of  each. 


The  need  to  aecommodate  expanding 
business  has  prompted  many  property  man¬ 
agement  organizations  to  redesign,  remodel 
or  enlarge  their  offiee  facilities.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  addition  of  new  departments  to 
complement  the  parent  business  created 
space  problems  which  were  solved  ingen¬ 
iously  by  the  property  manager  who  put  one 
of  his  specializations  to  work  for  himself. 

Both  of  these  requirements  faced  the  firm 
of  Byron  A.  Cain  and  Company  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  back  in  1941.  In  addition  to  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs,  the  planning  had  to  in¬ 
clude  a  factor  of  demand  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  had  never  been  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  calculations  of  another  property 
management  firm.  In  that  year  Mr.  Cain 
and  his  associates  secured  a  Charter  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  which  they 
established  the  Uptown  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

The  organization  then  had  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  development  of  an  office  which 
would  house  two  businesses.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  one  of  them,  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  its  completely  separate  opera¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  government  regu¬ 
lation.  The  only  relationship  between  the 
.two  was  that  some  of  the  officers  serving 
on  the  Board  of  one  filled  a  similar  capacity 
on  the  Board  of  the  other.  These  dual 
specifications  were  worked  into  plans  which 
resulted  in  an  attractive,  efficient  and  com¬ 
fortable  office  home  for  the  two  enterprises. 
Although  the  expansion  took  place  several 
years  ago,  it  was  accomplished  with  such 
foresight  that  a  description  of  its  details 


may  be  helpful  to  a  planner  of  today  whose 
roof  must  cover  more  than  one  business. 

The  quarters  of  the  real  estate  firm  had 
occupied  the  first  floor  of  a  three-story 
building  since  1934.  Mr.  Cain  joined  the 
then  existing  company  as  a  partner  in  1938, 
assuming  complete  control  in  1941.  In 
1943  the  real  estate  company  became  that 
of  Cain  and  Culhane  when  Martin  A.  Cul- 
hane,  CPM,  became  a  partner. 

Advantageous  Location 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Cain’s  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  at  the  original  address  of 
4545  Broadway  was  obvious.  The  office  was 
located  in  the  100  per  cent  block  of  the  busi¬ 
est  area  between  the  Loop  and  the  suburbs 
and  in  the  center  of  the  circle  of  properties 
which  it  managed.  The  market  for  the 
services  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
which  was  to  he  founded  was  represented 
in  the  high  population  density  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  extensive  light  manufac¬ 
turing  businesses  which  skirted  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  area. 

Mr.  Cain  bought  the  4545  Broadway 
building  and  concentrated  his  office  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  first  two  floors.  The  third  floor 
was  converted  into  two  efficiency  apart¬ 
ments  which  were  to  be  rented  to  tenants. 

A  new  handsome  and  modern  front  re¬ 
placed  the  old.  (See  Plate  1).  Its  cream- 
colored  terrazzo  sections  were  bordered 
with  a  two-foot  base  of  black  for  contrast. 
Two  neon  signs  were  erected,  the  larger 
vertical  one  advertising  the  Uptown  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  the 
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Plate  1 

Remodeled  exterior 
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Plate  2 

Front  section  of  first  floor  illus¬ 
trating  the  facilities  nseti  by 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 


Plate  4 

Second  floor  conference  room 
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horizontal  one  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  real  estate  company.  The  front  pro¬ 
vided  two  entrances,  one  a  standard  door¬ 
way  leading  to  the  third  floor  apartments, 
the  other  a  large  plate  glass  business  door¬ 
way  beyond  which  is  a  vestibule  and  an¬ 
other  plate  glass  door  opening  into  the  office. 

Mindful  that  the  greatest  flow  of  traffic 
would  be  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  its  accommodations  were  established 
in  the  front  portion  of  the  offices.  A  waist- 
high  walnut  counter  separates  this  portion 
leaving  on  the  left  a  wide  aisle  leading  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  entrance  and  space  for  the 
four  desks  of  the  operating  personnel  on 
the  right.  (See  plate  2).  A  customers’ 
counter  is  built  into  a  recessed  niche  off  the 
aisle  and  its  mirrored  wall  is  a  nice  decorat¬ 
ing  detail.  A  doorway  to  the  right  of  the 
niche  leads  to  the  basement  where  the 
Association  has  its  vaults  and  where  there 
are  storage  rooms  for  both  organizations. 

The  cashiers’  cage  with  three  wickets 
occupies  the  right  center  portion  of  the 
office.  (See  plate  3).  The  first  two  wick¬ 
ets  serve  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
the  third  is  for  the  use  of  the  real  estate 
company  customers. 

A  winding  staircase  begins  at  the  left 
center  of  the  first  floor  and  leads  to  the 
second  floor  offices.  It  has  an  indirectly 
lighted  niche  at  its  bend  making  a  shrine 
for  a  large,  elegant  Chinese  vase.  The  stair¬ 
way’s  extruded  aluminum  handrail  serves 
a  decorative  as  well  as  practical  purpose. 

The  receptionist’s  desk  is  placed  near  the 
inward  curve  of  the  stairs  and  the  switch¬ 
board  is  enclosed  in  a  recessed  area  adjoin¬ 
ing  her  desk.  A  coat  closet  is  on  her  right. 

Real  Estate  Business  at  Rear 

The  second  half  of  the  office,  which  is 
devoted  to  real  estate  activity,  begins  at 
this  point.  Personnel  of  the  property  man¬ 
agement,  mortgage  and  insurance  depart¬ 


ments  occupy  the  seven  desks  of  this  area 
which  extends  the  width  of  the  building. 

The  walls  of  the  downstairs  office  are 
panelled  in  walnut  for  three  quarters  of 
their  height.  The  balance  is  painted  a  light 
buff.  The  ceilings  of  both  floors  are  sound¬ 
proofed  and  the  space  throughout  is 
equipped  for  air  conditioning.  Three  chan¬ 
nels  of  shadow  proof  fluorescent  lighting 
run  the  full  length  of  the  building  down¬ 
stairs.  All  windows  of  the  offices  have  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds  and  the  entire  floor  area  is 
covered  with  a  rich  burgundy  carpeting. 

The  wallpaper  used  on  the  staircase 
is  unusual  and  extremely  appropriate. 
Against  a  green  background  a  landscape  'of 
skyscrapers  stretches  on  endlessly.  When 
one  leaves  the  stairs  and  skyscrapers  be¬ 
hind  he  finds  himself  in  a  large  conference 
room  which  serves  both  organizations. 
(See  plate  4).  Its  great  table  could  ac¬ 
commodate  almost  any  sized  meeting. 
Three  desks  for  the  convenience  of  the 
salesmen  and  mortgage  men  are  placed  at 
the  right  of  the  room.  A  molding  strip, 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  breaks  the  wall 
expanse  which  is  painted  the  same  shade  of 
light  buff  used  on  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Cain’s  and  Mr.  Culhane’s  private 
offices  are  at  the  front  of  the  second  floor. 
Both  are  panelled  in  Brazilian  Rosewood 
and  handsomely  draped.  Mr.  Cain’s  desk 
is  a  collector’s  item  salvaged  from  the 
furniture  storage  rooms  in  one  of  his  hotels. 

At  the  rear  of  the  conference  room  there 
is  a  secretaries’  office,  the  ladies  lounge,  a 
coat  room  and  a  back  door  leading  to  the 
first  floor  and  the  vault  floor.  The  ladies 
lounge  is  a  comfortable,  attractive  space 
equipped  with  couch  and  chairs  and  ade¬ 
quate  “make-up”  facilities. 

Looking  to  the  future  when  the  businesses 
will  have  outgrown  their  present  quarters, 
Mr.  Cain  and  Mr.  Culhane  have  purchased 
the  building  adjoining  theirs  on  the  south. 
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Rent  Control  and  Preventive  Maintenance 


A  renewed  imposition  of  rent  and  | 
problem  for  property  managers  —  li 
dential  income  properties  during  th 
a  suggestive  program  of  preventive 

O 

'CONGRESSIONAL  action  leading  to  the 
continued  rigid  imposition  of  rent  control 
upon  residential  property  in  virtually  all 
major  urban  centers  of  our  country  is  again 
high  lighting  the  problem  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  real  estate  plant.  It 
was  apparent  when  this  article  was  written 
that  the  Price  Control  Act  would  be  re¬ 
newed  in  Congress  without  amendment  in 
respect  to  rent  control  but  considerably 
liberalized  by  amendments  relating  to  ceil¬ 
ings  and  price  restrictions  for  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  and  raw  materials.  It  is  still, 
of  course,  rather  early  to  predict  in  detail 
what  the  effects  of  tliis  policy  will  be. 

The  relaxation  of  controls  in  all  parts  of 
our  economy,  except  those  which  relate  to 
real  estate,  however,  is  not  entirely  a  new 
phenomenon.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
continuation  of  a  trend  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  ever  since  the  Price  Control  Act  was 
first  passed.  This  trend  has  resulted  from 
three  major  factors: 

1.  The  control  of  rent  is  politically  popular. 
Other  price  controls,  however,  are  less  popular, 
particularly  in  those  instances  in  which  people 
have  associated  the  shortage  of  goods  with 
price  control.  White  shirts  and  meat  are  both 

'  good  examples  of  such  situations  where  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  the  supply  would  be  much  greater 
if  there  were  a  small  raise  in  price. 

2.  Rent  control  is  easy  to  administer,  compara¬ 
tively.  There  has  been  no  recurrent  bidding 
for  apartments  in  the  same  way  in  which  there 
has  been  continual  black  market  bidding  for 
meat  and  other  scarce  items.  Despite  the  great 
housing  shortgage,  90  per  cent  of  our  people 
have  had  a  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  live 
and,  therefore,  have  not  had  any  occasion  to 
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bid  more  than  the  ceiling  price  for  an  apart¬ 
ment  or  house  which  they  already  possess. 
The  minor  black  market  operations  which  have 
resulted  from  “bonus  payments,”  “finders 
fees,”  and  such  other  devices  as  furniture  sale 
tie-in’s  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  rental  market 
as  a  whole. 

3.  Both  the  public  and  Congress  have  begun  to 
feel  that  the  relaxation  of  control  and  the 
creation  of  an  opportunity  to  “make  a  reason¬ 
able  profit”  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
many  materials  and  products  which  are  today 
really  scarce  in  our  economy.  There  is  no 
such  universality  of  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  living  quarters.  There  is  no 
public  disposition  to  attribute  any  portion  of 
the  housing  shortage  problem  to  the  effects  of 
rent  ceilings.  At  most,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
there  should  be  perhaps  some  liberalization 
of  rental  ceilings  on  new  housing  but  that  there 
would  be  economic  waste  in  changing  the  ceil¬ 
ings  on  existing  houses. 

Deferred  Repairs  Costing  Billions 

While  it  ia  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  predict  the  entire  future  course  of  the 
price  control  program,  it  is  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  will  continue  to  arise  a 
growing  disparity  between  the  rigidity  of 
controls  in  relation  to  rents  as  opposed  to 
all  other  prices  and  products.  It  ia  also 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
either  the  fairness  of  this  situation  or  to 
gauge  its  over-all  effect  upon  our  economy. 
What  is  immediately  obvious  to  all  ob¬ 
servers — landlord  and  tenant  alike — is  that 
the  immediate  physical  effect  of  this  trend 
will  be  a  gradual  decline  in  the  condition, 
appearance,  and  livability  of  the  nation’s 
residential  real  estate. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  rented 
residential  buildings  in  the  United  States 
are  worth  $56  billion,  exclusive  land. 
These  buildings  normaUy  depreciate  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  per  cent  a  year  but  for 
four  years  now,  lack  of  maintenance  has 
increased  the  depreciation  rate  to  slightly 
over  three  per  cent.  The  nation  has,  there¬ 
fore,  already  lost  $2.24  billion  that  proper 
maintenance  could  have  preserved. 

It  should  also  be  home  in  mind  that  this 
increased  depreciation  rate,  resulting  from 
neglected  maintenance,  is  not  static  at  an 
additional  one  per  cent  a  year — that  this 
figure  is  merely  the  average  of  the  past  four 
years.  The  deterioration  which  results 
from  under-maintaining  a  property  is  an 
accelerating  deterioration,  the  effects  are 
cumulative,  and  the  physical  structures  de¬ 
cline  at  an  increasing  rate  as  repairs  are 
neglected.  A  few  examples  make  this 
crystal  clear: 

Example  1.  A  small  roof  leak  will  have  as  its 
first  effect  merely  the  appearance  of  an  unsightly 
blotch  on  a  plastered  ceiling.  If  not  repaired, 
however,  the  effect  of  water  infiltration  through 
the  roof,  and  the  resulting  presence  of  dampness 
between  the  roofing  material  and  the  deck,  will 
be  a  growing  deterioration  of  the  roof  itself.  The 
leak  then,  of  course,  grows  in  size  and  as  deck, 
beams,  insulation,  plaster  and  decorating  are 
soaked  and  resoaked  an  accelerating  physical  de¬ 
cline  takes  place. 

Example  2.  Many  of  the  darker-colored  varnish 
base  types  of  exterior  paint  do  not  deteriorate 
through  a  gradual  chalking  off  of  the  surface  as 
do  the  white  paints  and  the  tints.  This  means 
that  instead  of  having  a  gradually  deteriorating 
surface  these  harder  finishes  under  sunlight  and 
other  weathering  conditions,  when  they  have  been 
on  from  five  to  seven  years,  will  suddenly  lose 
dasticity  and  will  disintegrate  all  at  once. 
Whereas  white  paint  wears  down  gradually  and 
leaves  a  good  surface  for  repainting,  these  darker 
finishes  (the  greens,  browns  and  reds)  will  re- 
nuin  effective  longer  but  will  crack  and  peel 
when  their  life  has  come  to  an  end.  This  leaves 
a  very  unsatisfactory  surface  for  repainting  and 
in  many  cases  it  requires  the  removal  of  the  old 
paint  by  burning  or  some  other  method  if  a 
proper  new  surface  is  to  be  secured.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  disintegrating  under  surface  will 


severely  prejudice  the  extent  of  life,  the  protective 
value,  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  paint  film. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  has  been  lost  if  repainting  is  started  a 
few  months  after  such  a  film  has  cracked  rather 
than  a  few  months  before. 

Danger  of  Public  Liability 

By  and  large,  the  extent  of  the  deferred 
maintenance  which  has  occurred  through 
the  operation  of  rent  control  has  been 
greatly  underestimated.  Many  owner  oc¬ 
cupied  properties  which  were  neglected 
during  the  depression  years  because  the 
owner  was  in  financial  difficulties,  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  have  been  maintained 
at  a  higher  rate  than  during  the  preceding 
period.  This  has  occurred,  of  course,  as 
a  result  of  the  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  owners  and  is  a  reflection  of 
the  prosperous  times  we  are  experiencing. 

Except,  however,  for  those  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  small,  rented  properties  which  are 
partially  owner-occupied  and  the  owner, 
because  of  a  considerable  improvement  in 
outside  earnings,  has  been  able  to  maintain 
his  property  at  a  high  degree,  physical 
maintenance  of  rented  property  has  de¬ 
clined  generally.  Those  rental  properties 
that  are  not  owner  occupied,  caught  in  the 
squeeze  between  rent  control  and  growing 
costs  of  operation,  have  found  owners  (ex¬ 
cept  those  with  severe  income  tax  problems, 
resulting  from  income  from  other  sources) 
increasingly  unwilling  to  continue  tiptop 
maintenance. 

As  wages  continue  to  rise  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  fuel,  paint,  roofing  and  other 
materials,  this  decline  in  maintenance  un¬ 
doubtedly  wiU  be  accelerated.  The  danger, 
of  course,  is  that  our  rented  residential 
housing  plant  will  progressively  deterior¬ 
ate — may  even  beeome  in  time  a  serious 
public  liability.  This  is  what  happened 
in  France  after  the  last  war  when  prop¬ 
erty  maintenance  virtually  ceased  for 
almost  20  years.  Yet  it  is  not  practical  to 
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ask  the  owner  who  lives  on  rent  receipts  to 
accept  increasing  cuts  in  his  income  during 
a  period  in  which  inflation  is  rapidly  sky¬ 
rocketing  his  living  costs. 

The  only  solution  to  this  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  is  through  a  carefully  planned  and  co¬ 
ordinated  program  of  preventing  damage, 
of  obviating  the  need  for  repair,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  necessity  for  major  mainte¬ 
nance  operations.  It  is  in  establishing  such 
a  coordinated  program  that  the  professional 
property  manager  can  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution. 

An  effective  program  of  this  type  would 
have  two  principal  objectives:  the  first,  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  tenant  coopera- 

MAINTENANCE 

In  securing  tenant  cooperation  in  a  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  program,  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  such  a  program  is  to  be  found  in 
proper  tenant  selection.  Whereas  existing 
occupants  must  be  appealed  to  energet¬ 
ically,  a  large  part  of  this  effort  can  be 
obviated  in  the  case  of  new  tenants. 

The  cooperation  which  tenants  can  give 
takes  two  forms:  negative  cooperation  and 
positive  cooperation.  Each  new  tenant 
must  be  selected  with  an  eye  toward  their 
abilities  and  interests  in  providing  both 
types.  From  the  negative  standpoint  a 
goo<l  manager  will  select  tenants  who  have 
a  respect  for  property,  who  do  not  own 
animals,  and  who  would  he  unlikely  to 
cause  extensive  physical  damage.  On  the 
positive  side  he  should  also  try  and  select 
tenants  who  have  an  interest  in  their  homes 
and  in  improving  them  and  who  have  the 
skill  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  program  of  the  property. 

Any  program  of  securihg  tenant  coopera¬ 
tion  in  preventive  maintenance  must  be* 
continuous.  Like  all  advertising  it  must  be 
interesting,  it  must  create  desire  and,  most 


tion  not  only  in  reducing  damage  but  in 
assisting  in  maintenance  operations;  and 
the  second,  a  careful  allocation  of  mainte¬ 
nance  expenditures,  principally  to  those 
items  where  neglect  would  cause  perma¬ 
nent  damage  or  greatly  increase  the  size  of 
expenditure  if  made  at  a  later  date. 

Property  managers  have  here  a  function 
of  prime  importance  in  regard  to  the  resi¬ 
dential  property  which  they  manage.  Their 
knowledge  and  their  extensive  experience 
in  tenant  relations  can,  through  a  properly 
administered  program,  greatly  reduce  the 
volume  of  deferred  maintenance  which  will 
otherwise  become  a  serious  national  prob¬ 
lem. 

BY  TENANTS 

important  of  all,  it  must  be  repeated.  No 
one  shot  mailing  piece  would  be  effective. 
A  proper  plan  would  include  complete  in¬ 
struction  of  all  management  and  operating 
employees  to  ‘‘push”  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  in  all  of  their  contacts  with  the  ten¬ 
ants.  In  addition,  the  mailing  of  periodic 
maintenance  instructions,  posting  of  notices, 
and  inclusion  of  inserts  with  bills  and  leases 
could  all  point  towards  securing  tenant  co¬ 
operation  in  keeping  their  home  in  repair. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  rent  control 
with  the  tenant  classes,  there  is  a  growing 
acceptance  among  tenants  of  the  fact  that 
owners  cannot  under  the  price  control  regu¬ 
lation  maintain  their  properties  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  war.  This  attitude, 
by  and  large,  has  also  permeated  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  relaxed  its  policies  in  regard  to  “serv¬ 
ices.”  More  and  mort‘  there  has  been  an 
inclination  within  the  OPA  to  feel  that  a 
“substantial  reduction  in  ser\'ice”  must  in¬ 
volve  either  a  major  reduction  in  money 
spent  or  a  considerable  handicap  to  tenants, 
'fhey  have  begun  to  think  about  dei'oratiiig. 
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for  example,  in  terms  of  enough  money  to 
clean  apartments  rather  than  to  redecorate 
them  with  new  materials.  (The  OP  A  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  printed  material — fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Institute — for  submission  to 
tenants  and  a  portion  of  this  study  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  article.) 

This  growing  awareness  of  the  landlord’s 

TENANT  DO’S 

Exterior 

1.  Help  protect  lawns  and  shrubbery. 

2.  Do  not  erect  radio  aerials  without  the 
permission  of  the  building  representative. 
When  he  does  give  his  permission  be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  aerials  do  not  mar  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building  by  showing  from  the 
street.  Be  careful  also  that  you  do  not 
damage  the  roof  by  setting  your  pole 
against  it  or  that  you  do  not  punch  nail 
holes  in  the  roof  flashing,  stick  poles  down 
the  vent  pipe,  or  place  them  in  locations 
which  might  cause  others  to  trip  or  fall — 
remember  that  firemen  need  the  use  of  the 
roof  in  emergencies. 

3.  Because  it  is  frequently  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  erase  childish  chalk  and  crayon 
scrawls,  try  to  keep  children  from  damag¬ 
ing  the  building  or  dwelling  by  writing  or 
marking  on  it. 

4.  If  you  have  charge  of  gutters  and 
downspouts,  do  not  allow  leaves  and  dirt 
to  accumulate  in  them. 

5.  Do  not  throw  paper  or  debris  where  it 
will  plug  drains. 

6.  Do  not  leave  children’s  toys,  baby  bug¬ 
gies,  etc.,  in  positions  where  they  are  a 
hazard  and  will  damage  either  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  cause  tripping  or  injury  to  others. 
This  particularly  refers  to  vestibules  and 
front  halls. 

7.  Keep  the  back  stairs  free  of  mops,  • 
pails,  laundry  baskets,  toys,  etc.  Landings 
and  porches  which  might  be  used  by  others 


plight  plus  the  American  feeling  of  pride 
in  home,  makes  a  program  of  tenant  educa¬ 
tion  possible,  at  least  in  the  difficult  months 
to  come.  To  assist  managers  in  securing 
material  for  a  tenant  education  program, 
we  are  hereinbelow  listing  a  sample  group 
of  house  rules — that  is  of  “Do’s  and  Don’t’s” 
and  instructions  for  tenants  to  follow: 

AND  DON’T’S 

in  case  of  emergency  should  also  be  kept 
clean. 

8.  Do  not  set  flower  pots,  pies,  preserves, 
etc.,  on  window  sills  where  they  might  fall 
on  others. 

9.  Do  not  remove  screens  and  storm  win¬ 
dows  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  fall 
on  others. 

10.  Do  not  polish  exposed  metal  or  brass 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  damage  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wood  and  paint  surfaces.  Con¬ 
fine  the  polishing  material  to  the  metal  it¬ 
self;  many  such  materials  corrode  paint 
and  wood. 

11.  Do  not  wash  windows  with  strong 
soaps  and  alkalies  which  may  damage  the 
paint  and  putty  nearby. 

12.  Wrap  all  garbage;  keep  cans  covered 
tightly. 

13.  Curb  your  dog.  Try  to  prevent  his 
spoiling  the  grass  and  shrubbery. 

14.  You  can  help  maintain  property  by 
yourself  assisting  in  the  removal  of  con¬ 
crete  stains.  For  tenants  who  may  wish  to 
assist  in  this  manner  some  approved  meth¬ 
ods  are  given  below: 

Rust  stains  from  concrete  areas  may  be  removed 
by  applying  to  the  stained  sections  a  soft  poultice 
consisting  of  one  part  of  sodium  citrate,  six  parts 
each  of  commercial  glycerine  and  water,  thickened 
with  powdered  whiting  or  hydrated  lime.  The 
poultice  should  be  left  in  place  for  a  week  or  so, 
moistening  with  more  of  the  liquid  as  it  begins  to 
dry. 

Probably  the  most  prevalent  stains  encountered 
on  concrete  and  the  most  difficult  to  remove  are 
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those  from  oil  and  gasoline.  A  fresh  oil  stain  can 
usually  be  taken  out  by  covering  the  area  with 
dry  Portland  cement,  which  will  act  as  an  absorb- 
ent.  An  old  stain  is  much  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move.  One  method  is  to  cover  the  stain  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  trisodium  phosphate  or 
with  washing  soda  and  then  to  sprinkle  it  with 
just  enough  water  to  turn  the  powder  into  a 
liquid.  This  solution  should  be  left  on  for  only 
an  hour  or  two,  in  which  time  most  of  the  oil 
should  be  dissolved.  Scrubbing  with  plenty  of 
plain  water  should  follow. 

The  house  organ  of  a  janitors’  supply  distribu¬ 
tor  says  that  concrete  floors  can  be  kept  “clean  and 
free  from  dust”  by  applying  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  crystals  in  water.  The  correct  propor¬ 
tions  are  three  pounds  of  crystals  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  solution  should  be  allowed  to  soak 
into  the  floor  and  to  dry  naturally.  In  a  few 
days  any  crystals  which  might  remain  should  be 
swept  aivay. 

15.  Galvanized  iron  gutters  ordinarily 
disintegrate  by  first  developing  a  large 
number  of  pin  holes.  In  these  days  when 
iron  and  labor  are  diffieult  to  get,  tenants 
who  are  able  to  make  temporary  repairs 
until  proper  work  ean  be  done  will  assist 
greatly.  A  gutter  which  is  rusting  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  small  leaks  can  be  repaired 
in  the  following  manner: 

First,  brush  down  the  gutter  thoroughly. 

Second,  coat  the  area  with  plastic  roofing 
cement.  This  can  be  applied  with  a  trowel  or 
even  a  small  stick. 

Third,  set  over  this  coating  of  plastic  a  strip 
of  gunny  sack,  cheesecloth,  or,  preferably,  regular 
roofing  fabric. 

Fourth,  place  a  final  coating  of  plastic  cement 
over  the  fabric 

Although  a  large  hole  or  complete  area  in 
disrepair  cannot  be  effectively  patched  in 
this  manner,  on  a  proper  surface  this 
method  should  stand  up  for  two  or  three 
years. 

16.  White  window  sills  and  white  terra 
cotta  surfaces  frequently  become  badly 
stained  from  the  rain  water  that  drips  from 
copper  and  bronze  screens.  Considerable 


success  has  been  achieved  in  removing  these 
stains  by  wiping  the  affected  areas  with  a 
compound  composed  of  one-half  pound 
trisodium  phosphate  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
This  mixture  should  be  wiped  on  with  a 
cloth  and  immediately  rinsed  off  with  water. 
The  operation  should  then  he  repeated. 

On  buildings  where  the  sills  are  becoming 
badly  discolored  it  may  be  found  advisable 
to  prevent  further  difficulty  by  coating  the 
copper  wiring  itself.  A  coating  consisting 
of  one  part  shellac  and  one  part  good  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  has  been  successful  in  many 
instances,  as  have  black  enamel  and  var¬ 
nish.  If  varnish  is  used,  it  should  be  of 
the  very  best  grade  and  should  be  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions:  Two  parts 
varnish,  one  part  linseed  oil,  and  one  part 
turpentine.  The  above  materials  can  best 
be  applied  either  by  using  a  regular  screen 
applicator  or,  equally  as  good,  a  piece  of 
carpeting  tacked  to  a  block  of  wood  and 
used  like  a  scrubbing  brush. 

interior 

1.  Don't  chain  buggies  and  other  articles 
to  newel  posts,  etc. 

2.  Report,  or  replace  if  possible,  any 
missing  bumpers  on  doors.  Plaster  will  be 
seriously  damaged  by  door  knob  if  the 
bumper  is  not  replaced  immediately. 

3.  If  you  lose  your  mail-box  key,  don't 
pry  mail  box  open  or  deface  it.  Wait  until 
a  repairman  can  open  it  properly. 

4.  Report  torn  or  badly  worn  stair  car¬ 
pet  to  avoid  tripping  hazard. 

5.  When  adjusting  or  repairing  hard¬ 
ware,  avoid  the  use  of  pipe  wrenches  or 
other  tools  which  might  damage  the  finish. 

6.  Don't  put  coins  in  fuse  boxes  or  em¬ 
ploy  other  temporary  fuse  substitutes  which 
might  cause  shorting. 

7.  Do  not  overload  your  circuit. 

8.  Report  immediately  to  owner  any 
shorted  items  of  electrical  equipment,  un- 
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less  you  yourself  are  able  to  properly  repair 
or  replace  them. 

9.  Do  not  use  ice  picks  or  other  sharp 
instruments  to  hurry  defrosting  in  refrigera¬ 
tor.  Nor  should  a  pick  ever  be  used  to  free 
frozen  cube  trays  or  to  remove  ice  from 
trays. 

10.  Allow  ample  ventilation  to  the  cool¬ 
ing  coils  of  the  refrigerator.  This  means  a 
small  space  should  always  be  left  behind 
and  above  the  coils. 

11.  Do  not  allow  grease  or  acids,  such  as 
lemon,  to  remain  on  stoves,  refrigerators, 
sinks,  or  other  enameled  surfaces. 

12.  Food  should  always  be  stored  in  sani¬ 
tary,  vermin-proof  manner,  both  for  its 
preservation  and  to  prevent  the  infiltration 
of  bugs  and  cockroaches. 

13.  Stove  repairs  can  often  be  prevented 
if  the  stove  is  cleaned  frequently  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Pilot  lights  and  burners,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dirty;  should  be  properly  adjusted  at  all 
times. 

14.  Because  articles  of  metal  are  still 
difficult  to  replace  or  to  secure  replacement 
parts  for,  special  caution  should  be  taken 
with  stoves,  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  plumbing  fixtures,  hardware,  etc. 

15.  Close  windows,  transoms,  etc.,  before 
leaving  your  apartment  regardless  of  how 
impossible  it  appears  that  the  weather 
might  change. 

16.  Do  not  allow  curtains,  window  shades, 
draperies  to  blow  out  of  open  windows. 

17.  Lighted  cigarettes  must  not  be  thrown 
out  of  windows. 

18.  Report  any  broken  or  inoperative 
hardware  to  the  proper  person  unless  you 
yourself  are  doing  the  repairing. 

19.  Do  not  push  doors  with  hands  or  feet 
except  on  proper  push  plates  and  push  bars. 

,20.  Oil  squeaking  hinges. 

21.  Kitchen  linoleum  wears  out  most 
frequently  in  front  of  the  sink.  A  small 
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mat  placed  here  may  add  years  to  the  life 
of  the  linoleum. 

22.  Be  especially  careful  of  cigarettes, 
hot  irons,  hot  dishes,  and  pots,  on  wooden 
surfaces. 

23.  Exercise  a  little  extra  care  to  prevent 
cats,  dogs,  or  other  pets  damaging  wood¬ 
work,  furniture,  or  floor. 

24.  Even  though  you  are  paying  for  them 
yourself,  don’t  waste  electricity,  water,  gas. 

25.  No  electric  article  using  300  or  more 
watts  should  be  connected  to  lamp  outlets, 
but  should  be  plugged  directly  into  a  wall 
socket. 

26.  Don’t  allow  windows  and  doors  to 
swing  free  in  the  wind ;  they  should  always 
be  fastened — either  open  or  shut. 

27.  Don’t  allow  rubber  articles,  such  as 
washing  machine  roUers,  rubber-covered 
wire,  dish  drainers  and  slip  mats,  etc.,  to 
become  greasy  or  oily.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  regard  to  the  rubber  gaskets 
on  refrigerator  doors. 

28.  You  can  help  the  owner  keep  all  in¬ 
terior  surfaces  in  good  condition  by  re¬ 
moving  spots  and  stains  yourself  before  they 
set.  If  an  accident  occurs  or  spots  appear 
any  place  in  your  space,  there  are  two  things 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  fast 
action  is  important.  The  success  with 
which  the  spot  can  be  removed  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  cleaning  action  is  started.  Second,  use 
the  proper  cleaning  materials.  The  wrong 
cleaner  can  “fix”  the  stain  or  make  it  worse. 
If  you  do  the  work  yourself,  the  following 
chart  will  help  you  select  the  proper  clean¬ 
ing  materials  for  each  type  of  accident: 

Ink 

On  linoleum:  Tartaric  acid  (3  oz.  in  pint  of 

water)  solution. 

On  wood:  Oxalic  acid  (3  oz.  in  pint  of  water) 

solution. 

Rugs  or  upholstery:  Blot  carefully.  Apply  sweet 

milk. 
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Iodine 

On  linoleum:  Denatured  alcohol. 

On  wood:  ounces  potassium  iodide  in  a  pint  of 

water. 

On  marble:  Ponltice  of  Fuller’s  earth  followed 
by  alcohol. 

Upholstery  fabrics:  Weak  soap  solution  with  a 
little  ammonia. 

Liquor 

On  linoleum:  Lemon  juice. 

On  wood:  Oxalic  acid. 

On  marble:  Citric  acid. 

On  cement:  Ammonia. 

Mildew 

On  linoleum:  Soap  solution. 

Upholstery  fabrics:  Soap  and  water,  if  material 
has  not  deteriorated. 

Paint 

On  linoleum:  Steel  wool  with  turpentine. 

On  wood:  Oxalic  acid. 

On  marble:  Turpentine. 

On  cement:  Acetone. 

Upholstery  fabrics:  Turpentine. 

Rust 

On  linoleum:  Steel  wool  with  care  and  soap 
solution. 

On  wood:  Same. 

On  marble:  Oxalic  acid  and  whiting. 

On  cement:  Muriatic  acid. 

Upholstery  fabrics:  Commercial  solvent  or  oxalic 
acid. 

Tar 

On  linoleum:  Coal  tar  naphtha,  with  care. 

On  wood:  Coal  oil. 

Rugs  or  upholstery:  Scrub  with  a  cloth  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  Continue 
as  long  as  stain  comes  off. 

.  29.  You  can  help  also  by  quickly  remov¬ 

ing  stain  from  stair  carpet  and  rugs  inside 
your  apartment.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  stains  found  on  carpeting, 
with  the  approved  methods  of  removing 
those  stains: 

Dirt  Spots  should  be  brushed  thoroughly  with 
a  soft  brush  and  sponged  with  mild  warm  soap¬ 


suds.  Then  they  should  be  rinsed  carefully  with 
clear  warm  water. 

Crease  Spots  should  be  removed  immediately. 
This  can  be  done  by  applying  carbon  tetrachloride 
with  a  soft  cloth.  The  grease  as  dissolved  should 
be  taken  up  with  a  clean  cloth  or  a  blotter.  An¬ 
other  simple  method  is  to  sprinkle  the  spot  with 
Fuller’s  earth  and  to  lay  a  clean  blotter  over  this 
and  iron  with  a  warm  iron.  This  operation  should 
be  repeated  until  the  grease  is  absorbed.  E^ch 
repeat  performance,  however,  necessitates  the  use 
of  fresh  powder  and  a  clean  blotter. 

Ink  Stains,  if  fresh,  can  be  absorbed  with 
blotting  paper  or  fresh  cloths.  The  spots  should 
then  be  sponged  with  lukewarm  water. 

Chewing  Gum  can  be  softened  by  pouring  on 
a  little  carbon  tetrachloride.  After  this  has  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  the  gum  can  be  removed  by 
scraping  carefully  with  a  dull  knife. 

Road  Oil,  Tar  or  Asphalt  Stains  should  be 
sponged  with  a  cloth  well  moistened  with  carbon 
tetrachloride.  As  the  cloth  becomes  soiled  it 
should  be  changed.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  until  no  more  color  comes  off  onto  the 
cloth. 

Paint  Stains,  if  fresh  and  moist,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cleaning  gently  with  a  cloth  wet  in 
turpentine. 

Animal  Stains  are  generally  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  discoloration  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 
The  degree  of  success  in  removing  these  stains  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  before  the  cleaning  is  started.  The 
animal  stains  should  be  sponged  thoroughly  with 
a  salt  solution  consisting  of  one  half  cup  of  salt 
to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water.  The  spots  should 
then  be  sponged  with  a  weak  ammonia  solution, 
about  1  part  ammonia  to  20  parts  of  water. 

Rust  Stains  can  be  removed  from  carpeting 
with  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid  applied  with  a 
clean  cloth.  The  spot  should  then  be  immediately 
sponged  with  clear  water. 

Cleaning  New  Carpets. — Washing  removes  a 
considerable  amount  of  life  from  carpets,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  ones.  A  general  rule  is  that  no 
carpet  should  be  washed  until  it  is  two  or  prefer¬ 
ably  three  years  old.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  carpet  be  washed  before  it  is  six  months 
old  and  then  only  if  an  accident  or  a  special  situa¬ 
tion  requires  it.  Top  surface  dirt,  however,  that 
vacuum  cleaning  will  not  remove,  can  frequently 
be  taken  up  by  scrubbing  the  carpet  with  rye 
bread.  A  large  chunk  of  rye  bread  a  day  or  two 
old  should  be  rubbed  on  the  surface  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  one  would  use  a  scrub  brush. 
When  the  bread  has  crumbled  completely  the 
crumbs  should  be  swept  up  with  a  long-fiber 
broom. 
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30.  If  you  ever  open  a  faucet  or  gas  cock 
without  result,  close  it  carefully  before  in¬ 
vestigating  further.  The  janitor  may  have 
shut  one  or  the  other  off  for  a  moment  for 
repair.  Many  serious  accidents  have  re¬ 
sulted  when  tenants  have  left  non-operating 
cocks  and  faucets  open.  They  have  re¬ 
turned  to  find  their  space  flooded  or  full  of 
gas. 

31.  Awnings,  window  shades,  and  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  should 
be  properly  cared  for;  in  particular,  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  bad  weather — 
either  wind  or  storm. 

Decorating 

1.  Mop  up  immediately  any  spilled  water 
or  other  liquid,  always,  everywhere. 

2.  Because  linoleum  floors  utilize  cork, 
you  can  prolong  their  life  by  keeping  them 
properly  waxed.  Do  not  wash  them  with 
oily  soaps  or  abrasives.  Also,  do  not  ever 
varnish  or  lacquer  linoleum  floors. 

3.  Put  plates,  saucers,  or  other  protection 
under  all  plant  pots. 

4.  Don’t  place  ashes  in  wooden  or  paper 
containers. 

5.  If  you  are  going  to  wash  walls  or  wood¬ 
work,  do  not  use  abrasives,  strong  deter¬ 
gents,  or  strong  soap.  This  wears  out  the 
paint.  Cleaning  ean  be  accomplished  as 
easily  and  thoroughly  with  proper  mate¬ 
rials  and  lots  of  water.  Talk  to  the  build¬ 
ing  representative  or  to  a  painter.  A  neu¬ 
tral  chemical  solvent  or  a  mild  soap,  such 
as  Castile,  with  an  olive-oil  base,  are  both 
proper. 

6.  Avoid  holes  and  damage  to  the  walls 
in  hanging  pictures,  mirrors,  etc.  Be  sure 
where  you  want  the  picture  before  driving 
in  any  nails. 

7.  You  should  not  attempt  to  clean  wall¬ 
paper  with  rags,  brooms,  etc.  Wallpaper 
can  be  properly  cleaned  only  with  the  right 
cleaner  used  according  to  directions.  Ordi- 
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nary  surface  dirt  can  be  cleaned  from  wall¬ 
paper  by  using  any  one  of  the  doughlike 
cleaners  on  the  market.  The  cleaner  should 
be  rolled  and  kneaded  periodically  and 
should  be  used  with  a  semibrushing  move¬ 
ment  rather  than  rubbed  on.  Grease  spots 
can  be  removed  from  wallpaper  by  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  affected  area  a  soft  paste  made 
of  Fuller’s  earth  and  either  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  or  benzine.  The  paste  must  be 
left  on  the  wall  until  it  is  entirely  white  and 
dry  and  then  it  should  be  brushed  off,  using 
a  soft  brush.  The  operation  can  be  re¬ 
peated  if  necessary. 

Loosened  edges  of  tvallpaper  can  be  fas¬ 
tened  back  by  using  ordinary  library  paste 
liberally  watered.  Bulges  and  blisters  can 
be  fixed  by  inserting  thinned-out  wallpaper 
paste  behind  the  bulge  with  an  ear  syringe. 
A  small  slit  should  then  be  cut  at  one  edge 
of  the  bulge  and  the  blister  flattened  out 
with  a  roller.  The  extra  paste  that  exudes 
from  the  slit  must  be  wiped  off  immediately. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  patch  a  torn  or 
defaced  section  of  wallpaper,  the  piece  of 
paper  used  for  patching  must  be  torn  out 
rather  them  cut — this  to  insure  that  the 
patch  will  be  properly  featheredged.  Paste 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
patching  piece.  If  the  patching  material  is 
carefully  torn  out  and  if  the  design  is  prop¬ 
erly  matched,  the  patch  will  be  barely  visi¬ 
ble. 

8.  The  same  applies  to  calcimined  ceil¬ 
ings  and  casein  painted  surfaces. 

9.  Do  not  paint,  enamel,  or  varnish  any 
surfaces  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Grease  especially  must  be  care¬ 
fully  removed. 

10.  As  a  rule,  painting,  enameling,  and 
varnishing  should  not  be  done  without  the 
owner’s  permission. 

11.  Report  all  places  where  varnish  is 
worn  or  floors  are  becoming  discolored. 
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12.  Consult  with  the  owner  before  install¬ 
ing  shades  or  Venetian  blinds.  All  such 
installations  should  be  made  in  ways  that 
do  not  mar  the  property. 

13.  Don’t  allow  children  to  roller  skate, 
play  with  knives  or  sharp  instruments,  wear 
cleated  shoes,  etc.,  on  wooden  floors  or  to 
damage  the  floors,  baseboards,  walls,  etc., 
with  toys. 

14.  Do  not  put  wet  or  greasy  hands  or 
other  objects  on  wallpaper. 

15.  Keep  varnished  floors  waxed. 

16.  Be  careful  of  excess  humidity  in  wall¬ 
papered  and  casein-painted  rooms. 

17.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  remove 
black  marks  made  by  rubber  furniture 
casters  on  hardwood  floors.  Wipe  over  the 
marks  with  a  cloth  soaked  in  turpentine  or 
benzine — if  there  is  no  open  fire  in  the 
room — and  they  will  quite  likely  disappear. 
If  they  resist,  however,  use  a  little  cleaning 
powder  of  a  fine  type  that  will  not  scratch 
and  rub  the  spot  lightly.  After  the  spots 
are  removed,  wipe  over  the  place  with  a 
clean,  damp  cloth.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
rewax  that  section  of  the  floor. 

Plumbing 

1.  Turn  water  faucets  off  fully  each  time 
they  are  used,  and  if  they  cannot  be  turned 
off,  report  and  have  repaired  immediately. 
A  dripping  faucet  becomes  worn  out  and 
useless  in  a  short  time  if  it  is  not  repaired. 

2.  Always  use  the  shower  curtain.  Be 
sure  that  it  does  not  gap. 

3.  Do  not  crack  ice  or  do  any  pounding 
on  enameled-iron  surfaces. 

4.  Don’t  pour  grease,  particularly  lamb 
fat,  down  the  sink. 

5.  Coffee  grounds  and  other  roughage 
should  not  be  washed  down  the  sink.  They 
clog  the  drain.  They  do  not  cut  grease. 

6.  Only  use  drain  cleaners  according  to 
the  directions  and  be  careful  of  yourself  and 
the  fixtures. 


7.  Don’t  use  scouring  powder  on  bright 
metal  or  enameled  surfaces.  Use  properly 
prepared  metal-cleaning  creams  and  soft 
compounds. 

8.  Don’t  use  rubber  hose  attachments  for 
your  gas  or  water. 

9.  Don’t  put  rags,  long  bandages,  or  any 
solid  objects  such  as  small  brushes,  pieces 
of  soap,  etc.,  down  toilets. 

10.  If  the  toilet  clogs,  try  clearing  it  your¬ 
self  with  a  plunger. 

Heating 

1.  Don’t  waste  fuel  by  opening  the  win¬ 
dows;  turn  off  the  radiators. 

2.  Don’t  cover  radiators  with  paper, 
cloth,  or  place  furniture  in  such  a  way  that 
it  interferes  with  circulation  of  warm  air. 

3.  Report  or  repair  leaking  air  vents, 
radiator  valves.  The  radiator  should  not 
hiss.  Steam  should  never  show  outside  a 
vent. 

4.  Don’t  install  vaporizers  on  steam  out¬ 
lets. 

5.  If  your  radiator  does  not  get  hot  at 
all,  check  the  pitch  on  the  radiator.  In  a 
“one-pipe”  system  the  radiator  should  slant 
toward  the  pipe.  A  thin  stick  or  block  of 
wood  placed  under  the  far  legs  may  help  to 
do  the  trick. 

6.  If  your  radiator  does  not  get  hot  at  all, 
it  is  possible  that  radiator  paint  has  blocked 
the  air  vent  hole.  This,  of  course,  prevents 
the  air  from  leaving  the  radiator.  The 
steam,  to  get  into  the  radiator,  must  be  able 
to  push  the  air  out  ahead  of  itself. 

7.  If  you  have  a  hot-water  system  and  the 
radiator  is  not  hot,  let  air  out.  Be  sure  there 
is  a  container  under  opening  so  that  no 
water  will  get  on  the  floor. 

8.  Always  leave  a  steam  radiator  all  the 
way  on  or  all  the  way  off.  Remember  a 
radiator  partially  turned  on  will  fill  with 
water,  will  not  heat,  and  may  overflow  and 
spoil  your  floor. 
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THE  MANAGER’S  PROGRAM 


If  those  of  our  properties  which  are  faced 
with  reduced  earnings  during  the  next  few 
years  are  to  be  kept  from  deteriorating, 
owners  and  managers  must  not  only  succeed 
in  getting  the  type  of  tenant  cooperation 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  but 
must  themselves  inaugurate  a  program  of 
preventive  maintenance  which  will  keep 
the  physical  buildings  in  proper  condition. 
Principally  such  a  management  program 
will  be  achieved  through  the  establishment 
of  a  point  of  view — through  a  new  and 
consistent  approach  to  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  all  kinds.  This  “point  erf  view” 
must  encompass  not  only  a  willingness  to 
enlist  tenant  cooperation  but  an  increased 
interest  in  the  small  and  insignificant  main¬ 
tenance  operations  performed  by  janitors, 
housemen  and  grounds  keeper. 

It  is  still  true  today  that  too  much  execu¬ 
tive  attention  is  given  to  such  operations  as 
roofing  replacements,  stoker  purchases, 
plumbing  repairs,  contract  decorating,  and 
landscaping  and  not  enough  to  the  details 
of  maintaining  clean  fires  and  boilers,  oil¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  machinery  regularly,  re¬ 
pairing  of  dripping  faucets,  and  watering 
of  lawns.  It  is  the  attention  to  details  like 
this  latter  group  and  the  attitude  of  the 
employees  who  perform  these  functions 
that  a  large  part  of  the  success  erf  a  long 
term  preventive  maintenance  program  will 
depend.  Many  managers  have  perfected 
their  knowledge  and  techniques  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  and  installation  of  large 
equipment  and  are  able  to  execute  ex¬ 
traordinarily  thorough  maintenance  opera¬ 
tions,  whereas  many  owners’  policies  are 
now  pointing  toward  a  greater  and  greater 
disinclination  to  spend  large  sums  on  their 
properties  during  the  rent  control  period. 

A  good  manager,  then,  with  the  owner’s 
problem  firmly  in  mind,  will  bend  his 
energy  toward  preventing  the  need  of  major 


replacement  and  toward  patching  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  older  equipment  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  last  “a  few  years  longer.”  Many 
managers  will  have  to  relearn  the  “patch 
and  get  by”  techniques  which  they  learned 
so  painfully  in  the  middle  1930’s.  Many 
gutters  will  have  to  be  patched  with  fabric 
and  plastic,  leaking  valves  reseated,  and 
roofs  recoated.  Many  old  refrigerators  and 
central  refrigerating  systems  will  have  to 
be  completely  overhauled  and  repaired  in 
face  of  the  unwillingness  of  owners  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  refrigerating  equipment  without 
a  properly  compensatory  raise  in  rentals. 
Similarly  stokers,  elevators  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  repaired  and  overhauled 
with  a  view  toward  a  comparatively  exten¬ 
sive  operation  before  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  will  become  economically  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  buildings  which  need  paint 
this  year  will  not  be  painted,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  this  operation  (higher 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history)  but  because 
good  exterior  paint  is  still  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain. 

An  informed  manager,  therefore,  will 
temporarily  protect  those  painted  areas 
subject  to  the  greatest  deterioration.  Inas¬ 
much  as  paint  deteriorates  primarily 
through  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  greatest 
danger  of  rotting  wood  exists  on  horizontal 
surfaces  such  as  window  sUls  which  face 
on  southern  and  westerly  exposures.  When 
decorating  is  done,  therefore,  in  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  top  floors  of  buildings  facing 
south  and  west,  exterior  painting  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  delayed  a  year  or  two  if  exterior 
sills  and  the  lower  six  inches  of  the  mul- 
lions  are  given  a  heavy  coat  of  exterior 
paint  with  added  linseed  oil. 

It  is  apparent  in  advocating  the  adoption 
of  a  preventive  maintenance  program  and 
a  “fix-up  rather  than  replace”  point  of  view, 
that  such  an  attitude  is  going  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  difficult  to  adopt  by  those  manag¬ 
ers  who  operate  commercial  and  industrial 
real  estate  as  well  as  residential  real  estate 
which  is  under  rent  control.  The  current 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  market  is  allowing  owners 
of  these  properties  to  adopt  a  long  range 
point  of  view — to  plan  the  replacement  of 
outmoded  equipment  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  modernization  and  merchandising 
programs  as  well  as  maintenance  programs 
which  will  put  their  buildings  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

A  manager,  however,  who  wishes  to 
operate  in  all  types  of  property  will  have 
to  develop  what  psychologists  might  call 
a  schizophrenic  type  of  maintenance  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  case  of  the  commercial 
buildings  he  must  point  towards  a  long 
period  of  time — toward  saving  money  and 
developing  income  over  several  years  in 
the  future.  In  regard  to  residential  prop¬ 
erties  many  owners  will  force  him  to 
the  point  of  view  that  his  principal  manage¬ 
ment  operation  is  the  prevention  of  main¬ 
tenance  expenditures.  More  than  that  in 
most  residential  cases  he  may  be  forced  to 
abandon  all  modernization  plans  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  merchandising  expenditures. 

Even  during  the  severe  rent  depression 
large  amounts  of  money  were  spent  in  many 
residential  properties  for  purely  merchan¬ 
dising  items;  that  is,  for  sandblasting,  paint¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  landscaping  on  exteriors, 
for  decorating,  carpeting  and  new  light  fix¬ 
tures  and  equipment  on  interiors.  Now, 
however,  except  for  the  case  of  a  few  deluxe- 
type  properties  where  the  long  term  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  “character  reputation”  is  of 
importance,  virtually  all  merchandising 
expenditures  have  ceased  and  will  probably 
not  be  revived  until  either  the  abolition 
of  rent  control  or  a  severe  drop  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apartments. 

The  manager’s  responsibility,  therefore. 


becomes  one  of  keeping  bis  properties  at 
all  times  clean  and  neat  but  of  avoiding 
spending  money  for  merchandising  items. 
Tenant  cooperation  can  be  secured  in  this 
regard  also  and  many  firms  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  giving  tenants  (free 
of  charge)  cleaning,  decorating  and  repair 
materials  of  all  kinds  if  the  tenant  will  use 
them  on  the  property  and  use  them  in  a 
proper  manner. 

This  article  has  not  been  intended  in  any 
way  to  predict  the  long-term  course  of  rent 
control  or  to  advocate  slip-shod  or  half¬ 
measure  maintenance  operations.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent,  however,  that  in  the  months  to  come 
many  owners  are  going  to  feel  squeezed  be¬ 
tween  rental  ceilings  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  growing  size  of  their  fixed  obligations 
and  expenses  on  the  other.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  it  becomes  tbe  manager’s  duty  to  ac¬ 
commodate  bimself  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation — to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
tbe  squeeze  which  owners  will  feel  albeit 
only  temporary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
during  tbe  rent  control  period  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
owners  who  have  felt  this  squeeze  to  start 
cutting  expenses  by  eliminating  the  services 
of  professional  managers. 

The  manager’s  function,  therefore,  in  the 
immediate  future  period  will  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  of  attempting  to  raise  income 
through  familiarity  with  OPA  regulations 
and  petitioning  procedures,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  decreasing  expenditures 
through  the  establishment  of  a  preventive 
maintenance  program.  It  should  again  be 
emphasized  that  the  very  essence  of  such  a 
program  is  the  enlistment  of  real  tenant 
cooperation  and  the  stepping  up  of  the 
quality  and  speed  of  minor  maintenance 
operations  which  his  employees  perform 
through  the  establishment  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  his  properties  similar  to  the 
sample  list  included  hereinbefore. 
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Management  Organizations 
Given  Recognition  by  the 
Institute 

For  many  years  the  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management  as  a  professional  organi¬ 
zation  interested  in  the  development  and 
dissemination  knowledge  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  field,  has  realized  that  management 
organizations  as  such  were  not  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  hut  were  engaged  in  a  regular 
business  through  the  routine  operations  of 
renting,  collections,  maintenance,  super¬ 
vision  of  operations  and  other  activities 
common  to  all  business  enterprises. 

While  various  trade  associations  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  management 
business,  none  has  undertaken  to  measure 
organizations  engaged  in  this  work,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  real  estate,  against 
certain  minimum  standards  so  that  an 
owner  might  select  an  organization  to 
manage  his  property  in  his  own  or  some 
distant  city  with  the  assurance  that  that 
firm  had  the  ability  and  integrity  to  render 
outstanding  service. 

Other  professional  organizations  have 
had  somewhat  similar  problems,  among 
them  the  American  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  which  has  rendered  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  great  service  by  setting  standards  for 
hospitals  and  designating  those  which  com¬ 
ply  with  these  standards  as  “Accredited 
Hospitals.’^  This  recognition  has  been  so 
universally  accepted  that  hospitals  fre¬ 
quently  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements,  although  there 
is  no  charge  for  the  recognition  itself. 

The  Institute  for  several  years  has  been 
considering  various  means  of  serving  the 
property-owning  public  in  this  manner  and 
with  the  adoption  of  the  new  By-laws  last 
fall  this  became  possible.  Detailed  appli¬ 
cations  were  submitted  to  all  firms  which 
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had  at  least  one  CPM  in  the  organization. 
Nearly  200  applications  were  considered 
at  the  May  meetings  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee  and  Governing  Council.  Due 
to  the  comparatively  short  period  between 
the  receipt  of  the  applications  and  the 
May  meetings,  and  the  great  amount  o( 
office  routine  necessary  in  checking  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicants,  only  162 
of  these  firms  were  designated  as  “Accred¬ 
ited  Management  Organizations.” 

The  Governing  Couneil  approved  the 
development  of  advertising  copy  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  acquaint  property  owners  with  the 
fact  that  the  Institute  is  Aecrediting  man¬ 
agement  firms  throughout  the  country. 
Each  organization  Accredited  must  have 
at  least  one  CPM  in  an  executive  eapacity 
and  must  have  submitted  evidence  that  it 
complies  with  all  of  the  requirements  set 
by  the  Institute.  The  Institute,  like  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the 
case  of  hospitals,  makes  no  charge  whatever 
in  connection  with  the  designation,  “Ac¬ 
credited  Management  Organization.”  Ap¬ 
propriate  cuts  for  an  Accredited  firm’s 
stationery,  engraved  announcements  with 
which  to  acquaint  clients  and  friends  of 
Accrediting  recognition,  and  a  beautiful 
bronze  medallion  mounted  on  a  polished 
wood  plaque  for  display  in  the  Accredited 
firm’s  office  are  available  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  of  Acerediting.  Accrediting  is 
for  one  year  only  but,  of  course,  can  be 
renewed  upon  evidence  of  continued  com¬ 
pliance  with  requirements. 

This  service  meets  a  long-felt  need  and 
is  being  received  enthusiastically  from  all 
quarters.  In  fact  many  property  managers 
have  made  application  so  that  their  firms 
might  be  designated  as  an  “Accredited 
Management  Organization.” 

The  following  constitutes  the  list  of  or¬ 
ganizations  initially  designated  by  the 
Council. 
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ACCREDITED  MANAGEMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


ALABAMA 

MOBILE 

Julius  E.  Marx,  Realtor 
623-4  Annex  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

CAUFORNIA 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

George  Elkins  Company 
Beverly  Dr.  at  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

HOLLYWOOD 

Real  Estate  Management  Company 
1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 

LOS  ANGELES 

Philip  M.  Rea  Company 
3725  Wilshire  Blvd. 

William  Walters  Company 
3923  West  Sixth  St. 

SAN  DIEGO 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co. 

524  B  St. 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 
300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Padgett  Realty  Co. 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Ave. 

The  Sun  Realty  Company 
127  E.  Pikes  Peak  Ave. 

DENVER 

Moore  Realty  Company 
1725  California  St. 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc. 

1650  Broadway 
Van  Schaack  &  Co. 

724  17th  St. 


PUEBLO 

Steel  City  Investment  Co. 

810  N.  Main 

CONNECTICUT 

BRISTOL 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc. 

126  Main  St. 

HARTFORD 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor 
49  Pearl  St. 

C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Realtor 
18  Asylum  St. 

DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 

Arnold  Goldsborough 
9  E.  12th  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc. 

1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan 
1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company 
925  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Drury  Realty  Corporation 
1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

R.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 
808  N.  Capitol  St. 

McKeever  &  Whiteford 
1614  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation 
Machinists  Bldg.,  Rm.  207 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Company 
1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 
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The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust 
Company 
900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Caret  Winston  Co. 

739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE 

Palmer  &  Reese  Company 
315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

MIAMI 

Hollopeter  &  Post,  Inc. 

151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company 
19  W.  Flagler  St. 

TAMPA 

Carlton  C.  Cone 
442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Davis  &  Cooper 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 
Jay  Hearin,  Realtors 
Tampa  Theater  Building 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 
Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGU 

ATLANTA 
Draper-Owens  Co. 

Grant  Bldg. 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons 
65  N.  Forsyth  St. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Company 
141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Ward  Wight  &  Company 
202  Healey  Bldg. 

AUGUSTA 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  St. 

SAVANNAH 

Dotson  Realty  Company 
9  BuU  St. 


ILUNOIS 

CARBONDALE 
Dill  Investment  Co. 

CHICAGO 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 
38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated 
16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

McKet  &  PoAGUE,  Inc. 

1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Donald  F.  Moore 
7748  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

OAK  PARK 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 
1026  North  Blvd. 

PEORIA 

Commercial  National  Realty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Bldg.,  Jefferson  and 
Main  Sts. 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON 

Anderson  Banking  Company 
Anderson  Bank  Bldg. 

SOUTH  BEND 
Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

DES  MOINES 
Jester  &  Sons 
209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

TOPEKA 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Com¬ 
pany 

New  England  Bldg.,  Rm.  330 
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DODGE  CITY 

L.  F.  Meters 
503  First  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated 
Louisville  Trust  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

NEW  ORLEANS 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc. 

714  Union  St. 

Waguespack,  Pratt,  Inc. 

812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 

Hampson  Real  Estate  Offices 
1103  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

Hunneman  and  Company 
5  Arlington  St. 

Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co. 
50  Congress  St. 

BROOKUNE 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc. 

1394  Beacon  St. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 
1870  Beacon  St. 

CAMBRIDGE 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 
689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
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LYNN 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co. 

56  Central  Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company 
100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 
144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

LANSING 

Advance  Realty  Company 
105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Company 
Hacker  Bldg. 

Porter  Realty  Co. 

1016  Prudden  Bldg. 

PONTIAC 

Floyd  Kent 
24  W.  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc. 

519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 
510  Lamar  Life  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

507-10  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
pany 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
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Kelly-Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  St. 

Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 
928  Grand  Ave. 

O’Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg.,  1002 
Walnut  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Macinn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organi¬ 
zation,  Inc. 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA 

Hal  Easton  Company 
535  Keeline  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner  Company 
City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

SCHROEDER  REALTY  COMPANY 
1911  Harney  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Joseph  D.  Farrington 
21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

CAMDEN 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service 
509  Cooper  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc. 

2623  Westfield  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 

R.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son 
125  Broad  St. 
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B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  St. 

HOBOKEN 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc. 

61  Newark  St. 

JERSEY  CITY 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc. 

850  Bergen  Ave. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Blvd. 

Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co. 

245  Jackson  Ave. 

NEWARK 

Abeles-Stevens 
786  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim 
39  Branford  PI. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  St. 

The  Kieb  Company 
917  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey 
705  Broad  St. 

PASSAIC 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc. 

667  Main  Ave. 

PATERSON 
Samuel  P.  Vought 
7-11  Smith  St. 

PLAINFIELD 
J.  G.  Mulford  Company 
201  Park  Ave. 

PRINCETON 
Edmund  D.  Cook,  Realtor 
190  Nassau  St. 

UNION 

L.  J.  Zennbauer 
954A  Stuyvesant  Ave. 
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WESTWOOD 

Walter  E.  Hudson 

25  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO 

Ransom  Realty  Company 

7  Court  St. 

METROPOLITAN  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co. 

660  Fulton  St. 

Albert  R.  Mencone 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Voorhis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  Inc. 

370  Seventh  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorpo¬ 
rated 

274  Madison  Ave. 

Spear  &  Co.  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Ave. 

Durand  Taylor  Company 

93  Worth  St. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg.,  617  Vine  St. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro. 

1515  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Fred’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son 

612  W.  Fifth  St. 
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The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany 

41  E.  Seventh  St. 

CLEVELAND 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Steller  &  Stofer,  Inc. 

6523  Euclid  Ave. 

DAYTON 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company 
906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

MUSKOGEE 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency 
628  Equity  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

The  Bond  Rental  Co. 

410  Perrine  Bldg. 

TULSA 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company 
103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Ave. 

Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company 

1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Sutton-Norton  Company 
Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Company 
321-2  Atco  Bldg. 

Whiteside  &  Whiteside 

21  W.  4th  St. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ERIE 

Hagmanns,  Realtors 

10  E.  10th  St. 

E.  W.  Miller 
309  Masonic  Bldg. 
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HAZLETON 
Robt.  D.  Quin  Agency 
Hazleton  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Gbeenberc,  Inc. 

17th  and  Sansom  Sts. 

Heymann  &  Bso. 

215  South  Broad  St. 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co. 

1622  N.  Broad  St. 

John  J.  MacDonald 

1105  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

WiLUAM  1.  Miskil  Co. 

123  S.  Broad  St. 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

8  S.  40th  St. 

PITTSBURGH 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc. 

541  Wood  St. 

E.  W.  Rudert 
711  Washington  Rd. 

Stevenson,  Williams  Company 
666  Washington  Rd. 

WILKINSBURG 
Arthur  F.  Texter 
720  Wood  St. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 
GREENVILLE 
Alester  G.  Furman  Co. 

Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS 

Dave  Dermon  Company 
Dermon  Bldg. 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son 
801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Bldg. 

TEXAS 

AMARILLO 
Askew  &  Brown 
109  E.  9th  St. 
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DALLAS 

Banks-Burney  Company 
918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Company 
1209  Main  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  &  Co. 

Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Chas.  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc. 

Ill  S.  Murphy  St. 

George  W.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr. 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton 
618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Woodbury  Corp. 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

NORFOLK 

Goodman-Segar  Corp. 

600  Dickson  Bldg. 

RICHMOND 

Alfred  L.  Blake  &  Sons,  Inc. 

20  N.  8th  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc. 

1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

MADISON 

D.  J.  Benedict 
24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co. 

316  Century  Bldg. 
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Letter  from  Korea 

The  war  years  found  CPMs  on  many  fronts  serving  their  country.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  jobs  held  by  any  CPM  was  that  of 
Donald  O'Toole  of  Chicago.  His  letter  to  the  Editor  herewith  reproduced 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  property  management. 

Seoul,  Korea 
12th  February,  1946 

Dear  Jim, 


I  was  most  pleased  to  receive  your  letter 
and  the  copy  of  the  Market  Letter.  Of 
course  I  hope  the  Letter  keeps  on  coining — 
hut  I  also  hope  to  he  out  of  here  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  However,  anything  can  happen 
in  Military  Government. 

It's  with  that  thought  that  I  decided  to 
write  you  about  some  of  my  experiences 
as  a  Property  Custodian.  Perhaps  they’ll 
prove  interesting  to  you  and  others  who  are 
involved  in  management  work. 

1  arrived  at  my  first  duty  post  on  Monday 
morning,  28  October,  1945,  at  the  City  of 
Sangdo,  or  Kaesong,  just  below  38°  north 
latitude  in  the  northwestern  part  of  south¬ 
ern  (U.  S.  Occupied)  Korea.  Behind  me 
were  13  years’  experience  as  a  real  estate 
man  who  specialized  in  property  manage¬ 
ment,  three  months  of  training  in  Military 
Government  and  Oriental  Peoples  at 
Princeton  University,  and  six  months  of 
Civil  Affairs  Training  and  Japanese  Lan¬ 
guage  at  Stanford  University.  Scarcely  a 
moment  of  that  training  had  touched  on 
Korea.  I  was  trained  at  first  for  Formosa, 
then  for  Japan  and  had  actually  sailed  for 
Japan  only  to  wind  up  in  Korea. 

When  I  reported  for  work  that  morning 
as  Property  Custoilian  for  the  54th  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  Company,  I  was  told  that 
I  must  find  out  for  myself  what  my  respon¬ 
sibilities  were,  locate  any  and  all  properties 
for  which  I  was  responsible,  and  take  them 
into  custody,  whatever  that  was.  For  work 
all  1  hud  was  space  in  a  large  room,  and  a 


very  capable  corporal  who  had  been  a  law¬ 
yer  in  New  York. 

Our  first  job  was  to  set  up  an  office  for 
ourselves  and  all  my  fellow  officers.  As 
Property  Custodian  I  had  to  locate  furni¬ 
ture  subject  to  seizure  and  install  it.  We 
found  an  old  boys’  reformatory  just  outside 
of  town,  which  had  been  thrown  open  by 
the  Russians  going  through  the  territory 
two  months  previously.  The  workshop 
there  had  a  lot  of  prison-made  office  furni¬ 
ture  which  outfitted  us  fairly  well. 

After  several  days  of  getting  thus  set  up 
in  our  office  and  our  home,  I  began  to  look 
for  information  on  what  we  owned  in  the 
city  of  Sangdo.  By  virtue  of  Ordinance  2 
of  the  American  Military  Government,  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to 
Japanese  nationals  and  government  agen¬ 
cies,  became  the  property  of  the  Military 
Government.  This  was  a  complete  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  we  knew  from  International  Law 
about  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  it 
was  hard  for  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 
But  we  did,  and  began  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  locating  all  properties  owned  by 
Japs  on  and  after  9  August,  the  date  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased. 

We  found  that  lists  could  be  secured  from 
the  Nihouzin  Seiwakai  (a  Jap  protective 
society) ,  the  city  tax  office,  and  the  city  po¬ 
lice.  These  lists  were  eventually  secured, 
and  cheeked  against  each  other,  ^"e  made 
no  attempt  to  include  household  furnish¬ 
ings — just  real  estate  and  merchandise. 
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I  determined  to  use  native  agencies  in  the 
management  of  our  properties,  and  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  there  never  have  been 
any  real  estate  agents  in  Korea.  Making 
the  next  best  choice,  I  asked  one  of  the  two 
banks  in  town  to  undertake  the  job,  and 
they  agreed,  provided  I  would  show  them 
how. 

We  started  on  a  two-week  training  period, 
after  which  they  worked  without  assistance 
for  a  week.  Then  we  instituted  another 
week  of  intensive  training,  which  featured 
one  night  when  I  lectured  for  two  and  one- 
half  hours  to  the  bank's  officers.  That  took 
everything  I  know  about  property  manage¬ 
ment,  banking,  Oriental  psychology  and  the 
Japanese  language.  But  strangely  enough 
it  clicked;  later  that  week  they  brought  in 
their  own  inspection  report  form,  and  Fm 
still  proud  of  it.  We  reached  mutually 
understandable  programs  on  appraisals  and 
rents;  and  understood  what  each  meant 
when  using  the  words  “lease”  and  “rent.” 

That  property  custodianship  department 
of  the  54th  never  had  a  jeep  or  car  of  its 
own,  yet  today  some  500  houses  in  the  City 
of  Sangdo  are  functioning  smoothly  under 
native  management.  The  system  has  also 
been  extended  to  the  towns  of  Yonan  and 
Ongjin,  where  the  same  bank  has  other 
branches.  In  several  other  towns,  credit 
guilds  (similar  to  our  small  country  banks) 
have  been  set  up  as  managing  agencies,  all 
operating  on  the  same  basic  programs  de¬ 
veloped  originally  with  the  Sangdo  branch 
of  the  Cho  Heung  Bank. 

While  setting  this  up  I  had  to  fill  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  emergency  and  regular  jobs: 
help  scare  rice  in  off  the  farms  to  satisfy  bad 
market  situations  ia  the  cities;  search  red 
light  districts  for  thieves;  supervise  the 
exodus  of  1500  Japanese  who  left  by  freight 
train  with  just  12  hours'  notice,  and  so  on. 

On  12  December  I  was  transferred  to  the 
capital  city  of  Seoul  to  act  as  advisor  to  the 
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Provincial  Property  Custodian  in  setting  up 
property  management  in  the  city.  We  had 
an  estimated  35,000  pieces  of  property  to 
locate,  investigate,  evaluate,  and  lease.  A 
very  ambitious  program  of  direct  manage¬ 
ment  was  under  way,  directed  by  three  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  redecorating  and  furnishing 
a  three-story  building,  and  hiring  some  70 
or  80  people.  They  planned  to  get  tenants 
to  register  their  houses  as  a  result  of  radio 
appeals,  whereupon  the  houses  would  be 
appraised  from  the  tenants'  descriptions, 
and  rents  set. 

1  recommended  the  same  program  we  had 
used  in  Sangdo  be  placed  in  effect  here,  and 
I  was  placed  in  charge  of  such  a  move.  I 
found  the  whole  thing  much  more  difficult. 
I  met  with  resistance  from  Army  units 
which  wanted  to  retain  the  operation  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  political  bodies  who  wanted 
to  grab  it.  The  police  department,  the 
tax  department,  a  branch  of  the  justice  de¬ 
partment,  and  an  association  of  credit 
guilds — all  wanted  to  do  the  job.  Their 
method  of  diverting  the  business  to  them¬ 
selves  was  to  cause  enough  trouble  to  us  and 
our  agent,  by  non-cooperation  or  plain 
cussedness,  that  we'd  accede  to  their  de¬ 
mands. 

I  was  determined  that  we  would  develop 
native  business  entities  to  handle  the  work. 
Housing  is  frightfully  short  in  Seoul  and 
the  situation  gets  worse  every  day  with  re¬ 
patriates  coming  home  and  practically  no 
fire  protection.  If  we  permitted  political 
agencies  to  manage  these  houses,  the  graft 
would  be  tremendous — a  very  legitimate 
operation  here.  Moreover  I  felt  that  per¬ 
mitting  political  agencies  to  operate  the 
properties  would  be  a  reversion  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  bureaucratic  system,  when  Korea 
needs  so  badly  to  develop  independence, 
initiative,  and  democracy. 

Practically  pur  most  serious  trouble  has 
been  from  top-ranking  officers.  Being  in 
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the  capitol  city,  we’re  too  close  to  all  of 
them,  and  they  have  constantly  interfered 
— often  trying  to  be  helpful,  and  often  try¬ 
ing  to  get  special  consideration  for  favorite 
employees  and  favorite  friends.  When  we 
would  not  or  could  not  accede  to  their  re¬ 
quests,  we  often  met  with  condemnations  of 
our  whole  system  which  were  echoed  by  the 
disappointed  political  agencies. 

But  we  hammered  away  at  our  program, 
training  a  new  set  of  bankers  and  meeting 
new  problems.  The  training  and  problems 
were  considerably  more  difficult  than  in 
Sangdo,  because  the  properties  were  larger, 
more  complex,  and  more  numerous,  and 
the  demand  far  in  excess  of  supply.  Ko¬ 
reans  forced  their  way  into  Jap  homes  and 
either  threw  out  the  Japs  or  remained  as 
unwelcome  guests.  The  police  proved  ab¬ 
solutely  incapable  of  protecting  property 
rights.  Squatters  occupied  at  least  20,000 
pieces  of  property. 

W'e  first  got  the  Cho  Heung  Bank  into 
operation,  then  the  Chosun  Trust  Co.,  and 
finally  the  Chosun  Savings  Bank.  We  as¬ 
signed  the  lion’s  share  of  the  business  to 
the  Cho  Heung  Bank  because  it  was  the 
biggest  and  was  in  greater  part  owned  by 
Koreans  than  the  other  two  bunks.  The 
Chosun  Trust  Co.  operated  in  only  a  part 
of  Seoul.  The  Chosun  Savings  Bank  was 
assigned  a  part  of  Seoul  and  all  of  the  port 
city  of  Inch  On.  The  Cho  Heung  Bank  was 
given  most  of  Seoul  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Province  of  Kyunggi.  In  its  province- 
wide  operations  the  Cho  Heung  Bank  was 
instructed  to  employ  credit  guilds  as  sub- 
agents  in  communities  where  it  did  not  have 
branch  banks,  and  split  fees  with  them. 

Appraisals  were  more  difficult  in  Seoul 
because  inflation  was  so  much  more  acute 
there.  (Houses  formerly  selling  for  5.(KH) 
yens,  now  were  worth  30,(MM).)  A  methml 
of  arriving  at  a  sort  of  “medium  value” 
somewhere  between  the  non-inilationury 


value  and  the  current  inflated  value  was 
worked  out.  Residential  rents  were  found 
to  be  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  per  year  of 
these  appraised  values.  Commercial  rentals 
were  set  largely  by  estimates  of  the  profits 
being  earned  by  the  tenants;  it  was  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  with  skyrocketing  com¬ 
mercial  property  values. 

Leases  were  drawn  up  by  us  on  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  our  agents;  they  ran  month-to- 
month  and  were  cancellable  at  will  by  the 
Government.  Their  provisions  were  much 
the  same  as  a  typical  Chicago  lease. 

Management  contracts  ran  indefinitely, 
cancellable  without  notice  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  on  15  days’  notice  by  the  agents. 
They  provided  initial  inspection  and  ap¬ 
praisal  fees  of  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
first  100,000  yens  of  value  and  one-tenth  per 
cent  for  all  over  that,  and  management  fees 
of  10  per  cent  of  collections.  These  fees 
were  worked  out  between  us  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  officers  operating  the  Bank  of 
Chosen.  I  thought  they  were  high,  but  I 
deemed  it  best  to  keep  them  comfortably 
high  until  the  banks  were  well  trained  and 
could  use  personnel  more  efficiently. 

A  good  many  management  problems 
grew  out  of  the  banks'  personnel's  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  work,  and  of  their 
susceptibility  to  graft  and  threats.  1  ex¬ 
pected  this  and  tried  to  overlook  as  much 
as  possible  just  to  save  time.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  we  had  to  request  expulsion  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  m'casionally  threaten  to  cancel 
a  management  contract.  For  that  matter, 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  such  activity  among 
the  Korean  personnel  in  our  own  office. 

Our  primary  source  of  ownership  infor¬ 
mation  was  the  Provincial  Taxes  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Department.  This  office,  operating 
through  12  district  tax  offices,  furnishetl  us 
with  lists  of  all  Japanest'-owned  properties, 
including  real  estate,  businesses,  and  corpt»- 
rations.  ^'e  st'eured  a  similar  list  from  the 
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Provincial  Police  Department,  and  used  it 
as  a  check  list.  These  lists  were  processed 
hy  our  General  Affairs  section,  which  then 
distributed  them  among  the  five  manage¬ 
ment  sections. 

The  five  management  sections  were: 
Residential  Real  Estate,  Commercial  Real 
Estate,  Farm  and  Forest  and  Idle  Lands, 
Business  and  Industry,  and  Personal  (all 
movable)  Property.  I  have  described  the 
operations  of  the  first  two.  The  third  is  a 
comparatively  inactive  department  now,  as 
its  properties  are  generaUy  handled  by  the 
New  Korea  Company  and  the  Provincial 
Forestry  Department.  (The  New  Korea 
Company  which  handles  farm  management 
is  a  Military  Government  agency.)  The 
primary  function  of  this  department  is  to 
receive  and  render  the  reports  of  the  two 
agencies  which  manage  its  assets. 

The  Business  and  Industry  seetion  owns 
all  of  the  businesses  and  industries  which 
we  acquired  from  the  Japs.  Its  affairs  are 
generally  managed  by  the  Provincial  De¬ 
partment  of  Mining  and  Industry.  This  see¬ 
tion  of  our  office  is  essentially  the  owner 
of  the  properties  which  are  operated  by  the 
other  department  as  its  agent.  At  present 
it  is  being  built  up,  its  fundamental  in¬ 
formation  being  the  reports  on  aU  Jap- 
owned  industries,  as  of  15  August,  1946,  in 
our  Provineial  Taxes  and  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  information  will  be  augmented 
by  reports  of  current  audits  of  these  eom- 
panies  now  under  Military  Government 
management. 

The  Personal  Property  section  is  in 
charge  of  all  movable  properties,  tangible 
and  intangible,  including  stocks  and  bonds, 
merchandise,  machinery,  and  seized  furni¬ 
ture.  It  disposes  of  tangible  personal  prop¬ 
erties  through  the  Materials  Control  Corpo¬ 
ration  (a  Military  Government  Ageney), 
and  maintains  and  protects  Property  Cus¬ 


todians’  interests  in  intangible  properties. 

Our  office  consists  of  a  three  billion  yen 
investment  bank,  with  an  income  of  one 
million  yen  per  month.  It  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  just  finding  itself,  just  dis¬ 
covering  its  assets.  Through  its  agents 
it  owns  and  manages  breweries,  hotels, 
theatres,  land,  silks,  trucks,  jewelry,  and 
every  type  of  wealth  and  property  in  Ko¬ 
rea. 

Our  job  to  date  has  been  to  set  up  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedures  to  process  these 
problems — first  to  find  the  properties,  then 
to  manage  them.  We  have  met  thousands 
of  immediate  specific  management  prob¬ 
lems  as  we  went  along,  but  our  basie  effort 
has  been  to  establish  standing  operating 
procedures  so  that  emergencies  tend  to 
find  channels. 

As  of  now  we  have  our  program  lined  up. 
We  know  where  to  find  out  about  our  prop¬ 
erties.  We  have  several  basie  operations 
under  way.  We  are  now  pausing  a  bit  to 
find  more  suitable  quarters  and  to  put  to¬ 
gether  the  civilian  organization  we  will 
need  for  this  department. 

And  while  we  are  pausing  I’m  picking  up 
my  things  and  getting  ready  to  go  home. 
I  now  qualify  for  detachment,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  organized  a  basic  program  here 
whieh  can  be  carried  through  by  others.  I 
have  asked  for  relief  and  a  very  fine  friend 
of  mine,  Lt.  Col.  Bob  Mushen,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  job. 

So  I  hope  I’ll  soon  be  seeing  you  and  all 
of  my  old  friends  in  the  management  field. 
I  can  only  wish  that  all  of  you  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  such  an  unfettered  use 
of  your  talents. 

And  my  very  best  to  you  and  all  of  the  40 
Clubbers. 

Sincerely, 

/«/  Don  O'Toole 
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Division  of  Education 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman 


Percentage  Lease  Meeting 

The  Percentage  Lease — as  a  tool  of  man* 
agement — was  the  subject  of  an  all-after¬ 
noon  forum  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  F.  Durand  Taylor  in  Chicago  on  May  9 
during  the  spring  executive  meetings  of  the 
Institute. 

Informative  lectures,  followed  by  ques¬ 
tions  and  brisk  discussions,  were  presented 
by  Mark  Levy  of  Chicago,  Richard  J.  Selter 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick 
of  St.  Louis,  all  of  whom  have  had  extensive 
experience  with  this  type  of  lease. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
use  of  a  carefully  calculated  percentage 
rental,  in  connection  with  the  long-time 
leasing  of  commercial  property,  afforded 
both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  the  only 
reliable  measure  of  the  fair  rent  of  the 
property,  particularly  during  this  period  of 
economic  instability  when  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  even  the  relative  level 
of  dollar  purchasing  power  three  or  four 
years  ahead. 

In  the  past,  percentage  leases  have  been 
thought  of  in  terms  of  large,  nationally 
known  chain  stores,  but  the  meeting 
brought  out  that  the  percentage  lease  is 
highly  adaptable  to  practically  any  local 
merchandising  organization  and  that  its 
use  is  rapidly  spreading  in  those  areas 
where  commercial  properties  are  under  the 
guidance  of  alert  property  managers. 

Like  all  good  tools,  the  percentage  lease 
can  be  dangerous  if  handled  by  someone 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  hazards  to  be 
guarded  against  by  both  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  and  the  speakers  emphasized 


the  need  for  property  managers  to  become 
fully  informed  on  this  subject. 

A  transcript  was  made  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  is  being  used  to  project  a  more 
comprehensive  presentation  and  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  those  of  our  members  who 
attend  the  convention  in  November. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  F.  Durand  Taylor  and 
William  J.  Porter  collaborated  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  the  Chicago  percent¬ 
age  lease  meeting,  which  was  in  line  with 
our  policy  of  furnishing  educational  op¬ 
portunities  to  our  members,  and  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  them  for  this  successful  project. 

Course  in  3outhea8t  Region 

A  case-study  and  lecture  course  on  the 
“Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management” 
was  successfully  presented  to  a  class  of  48 
students  during  the  week  ending  May  4  at 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

The  class  was  made  up  of  representatives 
from  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Illinois  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

This  school  marked  the  first  step  in  our 
program  to  enlarge  and  diversify  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Institute.  In  addition  to  the 
services  of  Delbert  Wenzlick  and  Janies  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  who  have  long  carried  the  full 
teaching  load,  we  had  the  help  of  Kendall 
Cady  and  Lou  Maginn. 

While  our  text  material  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  that  used  in  the  past,  it 
was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  class 
in  new,  attractive  and  especially  prepared 
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Institute  binders.  This  material  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  necessary  floor  plans  and 
data  sheets  relating  to  the  case  studies. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  CPMs 
Frank  C.  Owens  of  Atlanta,  Scott  Brown  of 
Chattanooga,  Charles  M.  Taylor  of  Little 
Rock,  and  Edward  T.  OflFutt,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  were  enrolled  in  the  course. 
We  urge  that  other  CPMs  avail  themselves 
of  such  opportunities  in  the  future. 

The  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lackmond,  President  of  the  Birmingham 
Real  Estate  Board,  and  to  his  associates 
who  did  so  much  to  help  us  assure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  school.  We  would  also  like  to 
mention  the  splendid  assistance  received 
from  CPMs  Stuart  Bondurant  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  Frank  C.  Owens  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Jay  Hearin  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  Julius  Marx  of  Mobile,  Alabama, 
Scott  Brown  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  William  F.  Lynes  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Other  Courses  Planned 

Catalogs  have  been  issued  covering  the 
case-study  and  lecture  course  on  manage- 
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ment  which  will  be  held  during  the  week 
beginning  June  24  at  the  Severin  Hotel  in 
Indianapolis.  The  sponsorship  committee, 
headed  by  R.  A.  Franke,  is  already  at  work. 
Two  properties  will  be  used  as  the  case 
studies  and,  in  addition  to  James  C.  Downs, 
Jr.,  and  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  the  faculty 
will  include  F.  Durand  Taylor  of  New  York 
and  Fred  L.  Chapman  of  Minneapolis. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  present 
the  management  school  in  either  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Oregon  during  the  week  beginning 
September  30,  but  no  definite  commitment 
has  been  made  with  any  city  in  this  area. 

Education  of  Public 

Material  suitable  for  use  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  educating  property  owners  and  the 
general  public  as  to  the  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  importance  of  intelligent  property 
management  and  the  significance  of  the 
designation  of  “Accredited  Management 
Organization"  is  being  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  CPM  Joseph  R.  Smith  of  Dallas, 
and  should  be  available  before  our  next 
meeting. 
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RESEARCH  is  a  very  formal  word.  It 
sounds  almost  formidable.  But  it  really 
is  not.  It  means  simply  a  “search  for  true 
facts.” 

The  management  of  real  estate  today 
has  advanced  as  far  from  the  old  days  of 
the  rent  collector  as  the  modern  surgeon 
is  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned  sawbones. 
No  one  who  would  aspire  to  manage  an 
important  property  today  can  hope  to 
serve  his  clients  faithfully  without  a 
knowledge  of  modern  management  tech¬ 
niques.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  and 
a  search  for  facts. 

But  how  can  the  busy  manager  keep  up 
to  date  with  the  rapid-fire  developments  in 
new  methods  and  materials?  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  one  method  nor  is  there 
a  simple  answer  to  that  question.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  must  be  alert.  He  should  have 
a  basic  knowledge  of  building  construction. 
On  this  foundation  he  can  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  building  management.  How? 


Operating  Manuals 

The  Division  of  Research  of  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  is  attempting 
to  offer  one  means.  As  a  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  it  plans  to  provide  every  CPM  with 
facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  can  trans¬ 
late  into  improved  management  service. 
“Knowledge  is  power.”  In  our  business, 
knowledge  of  new  methods  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  a 
manager  must  deal  mean  the  power  to 
provide  top  service  to  one’s  clients. 

To  carry  out  this  program  the  Division 
has  published  operating  Manuals.  Plaster, 


IPater  Paints  and  Landscaping  are  in  your 
hands.  W allpaper  may  be  on  your  desk  be¬ 
fore  this  report.  Others  will  follow. 

Light  Bulb  Test 

An  exhaustive  test  of  the  life  rating  of 
light  bulbs  has  been  conducted.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  he  sent  to  Institute  members  soon. 
This  test  has  been  made  over  a  period  of 
months.  The  results  are  facts  which  are 
incontrovertible.  These  facts  are  startling. 

This  is  what  the  Division  has  accom¬ 
plished  to  date.  It  plans  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  Manuals.  As  in  the  past, 
these  Manuals  will  cover  subjects  of  general 
application.  As  funds  become  available, 
we  hope  to  enlarge  our  research  program  in 
order  to  provide  you  with  authoritative, 
practical  information  on  an  even  greater 
scale. 

The  Division  of  Research  would  welcome 
your  suggestions  either  as  to  the  Manuals 
or  its  general  program.  Give  us  your  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  It  is  your  Institute  and 
the  Division  has  been  founded  in  order  to 
make  the  Institute  more  valuable  to  you. 

Suggestions  for  Private  Research 

The  work  of  the  Division  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  individual  manager.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  for  private  research: 

1.  If  it  is  your  prartire  to  select,  specify  or  pur¬ 
chase  huilding  materials  equipment  and  allied 
services,  your  office  should  have  a  copy  of 
Street’s  CundoK  File.  This  catalog  is  published 
in  four  volumes,  each  8V^  X  11  and  2V4  inches 
thick.  It  contains  the  official  up^o-the-minute 
data  regarding  almost  every  available  product 
used  in  a  building.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
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in  color.  For  fall  information  wrrite  to  Sweet’s 
Catalog  Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York,  New  York.  It’s  free. 

2.  Make  nse  of  the  services  of  the  several 
’’prodact”  associations  sach  as  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  or  the  Clay  Products  Insti* 
tote.  Should  you  want  to  paint  concrete  and 
it  is  important  that  the  joh  look  well,  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  will  tell  you  how. 
Consult  any  good  architect  for  the  names  of 
other  “product”  associations. 

3.  If  it  is  your  practice  to  draw  specifications 
covering  repairs  and  alterations  to  property 
under  your  management,  I  commend  to  you  a 
book  entitled.  Elements  of  Specification  Writ¬ 
ing,  written  by  Richard  Kirby.  It  is  published 
by  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  Hie  pitfalls  un¬ 
covered  in  this  book  will  surprise  you. 

4.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Up  Keep  Painting 
is  the  title  of  a  200-page  book  which  I  have 
used  for  some  time.  It  was  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  EL  I.  duPont  deNemours  &  Company, 
Paint  and  Varnish  Division.  The  book  was 
written  “as  a  practical  aid  to  plant  superin¬ 
tendents  or  others  responsible  for  the  main¬ 


tenance  of  industrial  property  and  equipment.” 
It  covers  in  simple,  practical  fashion  modem 
painting  practices  for  all  types  of  exterior  and 
interior  surfaces. 

These  few  suggestions,  while  important 
in  themselves,  are  more  important  if  they 
suggest  to  you  a  method  of  doing  research 
on  your  own.  But  let  me  bespeak  a  word 
of  caution.  Do  not  accept  the  claims  of 
manufacturers  or  “product”  associations 
blindly.  Remember,  they  “have  an  ax  to 
grind.” 

Eventually  the  Institute’s  Division  of  Re¬ 
search  hopes  to  resolve  the  conflicting 
claims  of  many  competing  products.  In 
fact,  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram.  The  test  of  the  life  of  light  bulbs  has 
been  the  first  project.  As  time  and  funds 
permit,  tests  of  other  products  will  be  made. 
Meanwhile  we  go  forward  in  our  program  of 
research — a  formal  word,  almost  formidable 
but  simply  a  search  for  true  facts. 
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Standards  &  Planning 


_r-  IIL 


Nathan  Poole,  Chairman 


Standard  Owners  Statement 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  Planning 
has  been  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Colbert  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  200  owners’ 
statements  which  had  been  submitted  by 
CPMs,  one  suggested  statement  has  been 
devised  setting  forth  the  essential  informa¬ 
tion,  arranged  in  a  manner  which  should 
satisfy  all  property  owners. 

Although  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  this  Division  that  the  alternate  solution 
to  a  standard  owners’  statement  form  prob¬ 
ably  will  necessitate  the  use  of  three  sepa¬ 
rate  forms  to  be  used  by: 

(1)  the  small  office  using  hand  posting; 

(2)  the  medium-sized  office  using  type¬ 
written  forms;  and 

(3)  the  large  management  organizations 
utilizing  machine  posting; 

we  have,  however,  submitted  a  single  form 
to  several  institutions  and  received  their 
endorsement.  This  form  will  be  reviewed 
by  other  large  life  insurance  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Life  Management  Association 
of  New  York.  Their  criticism  and  result¬ 
ant  suggestions  will  be  incorporated  in  a 
final  draft.  Should  this  single  form  receive 


the  approval  of  the  larger  management 
companies,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  supply 
printed  so  that  CPMs  may  order  from  the 
Institute  any  number  of  statements  with 
their  own  names  imprinted  plus  additional 
information  desired  thereon. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  uniform  own¬ 
ers’  statement  will  then  be  presented  to 
Institute  members  in  a  Manual  such  as  those 
already  prepared  on  other  subjects. 

One  of  the  larger  business  records  ma¬ 
chine  organizations,  after  a  careful  study 
of  all  of  the  statements  received  by  this 
Division,  believes  that  the  form  we  have 
developed  will  fit  the  needs  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  organization  of  any  size,  thereb}’’ 
eliminating  the  need  for  more  than  one 
type  of  uniform  owners’  statement. 

If  this  form  receives  the  approval  of  the 
Life  Management  Association  and  other  in¬ 
surance  company  management  depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  felt  that  we  can  safely  proceed 
with  its  use  nationally. 

Uniform  Classification  of  Accounts 

The  next  step  of  this  Division  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  uniform  classification  of 
accounts,  on  which  subject  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  entire  matter 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  Division’s 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  next  November, 


MAINTENANCE 

By  Richard  Lawrence  Ndson,  CPM, 
EDITOR 


Decorating  Specification 
Sheet 

On  page  217  is  reproduced  the  decorat¬ 
ing  specification  sheet  used  hy  one  of  the 
large  Chicago  management  organizations. 
This  firm  selects  its  decorating  contractors 
hy  taking  bids  on  a  unit-price  basis  and  then 
orders  the  work  by  designating  the  units 
(i.  e.,  rooms  and  surfaces)  to  be  covered. 
The  price  then  becomes  an  automatic  find¬ 
ing  from  the  chart  of  unit  prices. 

This  system  has  several  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  On  the  pro  side  it  allows 
the  development  of  fine  detailed,  usable 
decorating  records.  It  lessens  the  man¬ 
ager's  work  and  goes  a  long  way  toward 
easing  his  tenant  relation  problems  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  decorating  to  be 
done.  It  also  gives  the  manager  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  competitive  bids  without  making  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bids  in  regard  to 
each  apartment  to  be  decorated. 

On  the  con  side  this  system  does  not  allow 
the  operator  to  take  the  advantage  in  price 
which  develops  from  continual  competi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  each  job.  It  also  creates 
in  the  decorating  contractor  a  tendency  to 
let  his  work  deteriorate  and  to  substitute 
cheaper  materials.  This  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  giving  a  man  a  contract  at  a  fixed 
price  with  a  guaranteed  duration.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  a  contractor  in  esti¬ 
mating  decorating  costs  for  an  entire  apart- 
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ment  will  figure  his  cost  and  profit  on  the 
job  and  then  will  throw  in  a  couple  of 
dollars  as  a  margin  to  safeguard  against 
the  contingencies  which  he  cannot  foresee 
in  advance.  Thus  on  a  job  which  he  esti¬ 
mates  to  be  worth  $48.25  he  will  put  in  a 
bid  of  $50.  Whenever  he  must  bid  on  a 
large  number  of. small  units  of  work,  such 
as  calcimining  a  bedroom  ceiling  or  washing 
a  bathroom  (rather  than  on  a  large  unit, 
such  as  an  entire  apartment)  the  tendency 
is  to  add  a  small  margin  to  each  of  the 
great  number  of  small  bids  which  he  makes. 
For  a  ceiling  job  that  he  would  figure  at 
$4.60  he  will  put  in  a  bid  of  $5.00,  and  so 
on,  to  the  end  that  the  total  margin  which 
develops  from  an  addition  of  all  of  these 
small  margins  on  the  little  items  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  which  he  figures 
for  an  entire  job.  By  and  large,  therefore, 
work  figured  on  this  basis  runs  about  5  per 
cent  higher  than  work  on  which  compet¬ 
itive  bids  are  taken  on  each  job. 

The  advent  of  rent  control,  however,  has 
largely  changed  the  entire  decorating  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  management  organizations. 
By  and  large  a  coat  of  paint  on  an  interior 
surface  harms  rather  than  benefits  the  sur¬ 
face  (usually  there  are  too  many  coats  on 
the  surface  already)  and  the  only  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  painting  is  that  of  mer¬ 
chandising  value  in  creating  tenant  satis¬ 
faction.  There  are  very  few  buildings 
which  would  be  harmed  in  the  slightest 
from  a  maintenance  standpoint  if  interior 
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UNIT  DECORATING  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET 


PLEASE  CHECK  (X)  WORK  DESIRED 


Sun 

Parlor 

Living 

Room 

Small 

Hall 

Long 

Hall 

Dining 

Room 

Dinette 

Bedroom 

Total 

njM 

16  .>>0 

13  25 

HRr 

K 

rV!^ 

2.75 

2.75 

HQ 

B  Jjj 

linBr 

3.75 

MM 

R  .*SO 

Wash  Walls  Only. . 

5.75 

2.25 

4.50 

5.25 

3.25 

5.50 

Wash  &  Paint  Walls  and  Wdk. — 1  Coat 

MRiTj! 

Wash  &.  Paint  Walls  Only — 1  Coat . 

6.26 

KVIrn 

KViTil 

KViTil 

B| 

Wash  and  Enamel  W’oodwork — 1  Coat 

3.75 

R  7A 

BMP 

Wash  and  Varnish  Floors . 

Mm 

3.60 

Mb! 

a  so 

Remove  Paper . 

hikBI 

HbI 

p3E3 

BATHROOM — Wash  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork . 

BATHROOM — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork — One  Coat . . . 

BATHROOM — Lower  Tile — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork — 1  Coat . 

BATHROOM — Lower  Tile — Wash  Upper  and  Woodwork, . 

KITCHEN — Wash  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork, . . . 

KITCHEN — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork  1  Coat  (No  Cabinets) . 

KITCHEN — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling  and  Walls . 

KITCHEN  CABINETS — W’ash  and  Enamel  Exterior  One  Coat . 

KITCHENETTE— Wash  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork . 

KITCHENETTE — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork  &  Cab.  Ext.  1  Coat . 

DINETTE  A  KITCHENETTE  COMBINATION— Wash  A  Enamel  Ceiling.  Walk,  Wdwk.  A  Ext. 


$5.00 

10.00 

7.50 

3.50 

6.50 
16.00 
13.00 

6.00 

4.50 
12.00 


Cabinets  1  Coat . 

DINETTE  A  KITCHENETTE  COMBINATION— Wash  Ceiling,  WaUs  A  Woodwork  A  Ext.  Cabinets . 

BUTLERS  PANTRY— Wash  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork . . . 

BUTLERS  PANTRY — Wash  and  Enamel  Ceiling,  Walls  and  Woodwork  One  Coat . . . 

PANTRY — Wash  Ceiling.  W’alls  and  Woodwork . 

PANTRY — Calcimine . 

PANTRY — Paint  One  Coat  (If  Now  Painted) . 

RADIATORS— Gilt  (Each) . . . 

DRESSING  CLOSET — Paint  One  Coat . 

DRESSING  CLOSET— Wash . 

CLOSETS — Calcimine  (Each) . . . 

WOODWORK  OF  CLOSET— Wash  and  Enamel . 

SLEEPING  PORCH— Wash . . 

SLEEPING  PORCH— Paint . . . . . 

WINDOW-SILLS— Varnish  (Each) . . . . . 

WASH  DOORS  (Each)..„_ . . . 

WINDOW-SILLS— Refinish  (Each) . 

WASH  SASH  (Each)....„ . . 

WASH  AND  ENAMEL  DOORS  (Each)__ . . . . . . 

WASH  AND  ENAMEL  SASH  (Each) . . 

SHADES— Cleaned  (Each).. . . . . . 

SHADES— New  (Each).. . . . . . 

Total 


22.00 

13.00 

3.00 

7.50 
4.00 

4.50 
7.00 

1.50 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
9.00 

20.00 

.10 

..30 

.75 

.30 

1.00 

.80 

.40 

1.20 

S 


TOTAL  WORK  MUST  NOT  EXCEED . %  OF  ONE  MONTH’S  RENT.  I 

IF  WORK  EXCEEDS  THE  ABOVE  PERCENTAGE  I  WILL  PAY  THE  EXCESS  WHEN  Allowed  $| 
WORK  IS  STARTED. 


Excess  $| 

Agent . Address. . Apt.  No . Date . 


Signed... 


Tenant 


.Res.  Phone. 


Bus.  Phone. 


NOTE:  These  prices  are  based  on  average  sise  rooms.  An  average  room  for  decorating  purposes  and  costs  consists  of  ceiling,  wall, 
woodwork,  floor  and  radiator,  all  of  which  are  figured  separately.  A  reception  hall  is  one  hall,  a  passage  hall  is  another.  Dinette 
and  kitchenette  ceilings  are  two  separate  ceilings. 
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painting  were  stopped  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  most  would  be  benefited. 

These  facts  have  led  many  operators 
to  order  decorating  work  in  an  amount 
and  of  a  type  that  will  merely  comply  with 
the  OPA  regulations.  Inasmuch  as  the 
OPA  has  informally  established  a  monetary 
criterion  of  decorating  satisfaction,  many 
managers  have  concerned  themselves 
merely  with  spending  the  required  amount 
of  money — ^normally  75  per  cent  of  a 
month’s  rent  (this  being  the  rule  of  thumb 
determination  by  the  OPA  of  the  minimum 
to  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  in  most 
cases) .  The  result  has  been,  of  course,  that 
managers  concerned  with  simple  com* 
pliance  with  this  rule  of  thumb  are  paying 
more  for  the  decorating  work  they  are  get¬ 
ting,  being  little  concerned  with  whether 
the  amount  of  the  work  is  more  or  less  than 
could  be  secured  from  another  source. 

The  danger,  of  course,  in  this  whole  re¬ 
laxed  procedure  is  that  contractors,  or  the 
tenants  themselves,  will  use  harmful  or  un¬ 
orthodox  materials  and  teehniques  in  dec¬ 
orating  apartment  units  which  may  in  the 
long  run  cost  the  owner  money.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  casein  paint  to  walls  which  have 
been  painted  in  oil,  for  example,  will  create 
a  problem  in  regard  to  the  succeeding  coat 
when  it  becomes  neeessary  to  repaint. 
Tenants  who  have  done  their  own  decorat¬ 
ing  have  in  many  cases  used  dark  colors, 
such  as  black  and  dark  red — colors  which 
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will  take  two  or  three  eoats  to  eover  when  a 
repaint  job  becomes  necessary.  The  most 
common  problem  which  is  being  created 
by  tenants  and  contractors  alike  is  that  of 
using  casein  and  emulsion  paints  over  wall¬ 
paper.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  this 
is  that  it  decreases  the  poracity  of  the  wall¬ 
paper  and  will  therefore  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  when  and  if  such  removal 
becomes  necessary. 

The  decorating  sheet  contained  on  the 
following  page  is  that  used  by  a  Chicago 
'management  organization  in  its  dealings 
with  its  tenants.  It  is  reproduced  here  as 
a  type  of  form  which  while  not  familiar 
to  this  department  may  prove  of  interest  to 
other  managers.  Apparently  the  tenant  is 
given  such  a  sheet,  is  told  to  write  his  name 
and  address  and  apartment  number  and  to 
select  the  work  he  wishes  by  checking  with 
an  “X”  in  the  proper  squares.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  the  percentage  of  a 
month’s  rent  which  he  is  allowed  has  been 
previously  entered  as  well  as  the  total  mone¬ 
tary  allowanee  for  the  decorating  job  to  be 
performed.  The  tenant  thereupon  agrees 
to  pay,  before  the  job  is  begun,  any  excess 
over  and  above  this  allowance.  The  sheet 
when  it  has  been  filled  out  by  the  tenant 
is  forwarded  immediately  to  the  decorator 
who  collects  the  excess  from  the  tenant, 
does  the  work  and  sends  the  specification 
sheet  and  the  invoice  for  the  “allowed” 
total  to  the  manager. 
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Article  Reviews 

The  Crisis  in  Office  Space,  by  N.  STAN¬ 
LEY  BORTNER. 

The  need  for  office  space  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  urgent  as  is  the  need  for  housing. 
Discussing  the  situation  which  exists  at 
present  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Bortner’s  descrip¬ 
tion  may  well  find  a  counterpart  in  any 
other  American  city. 

Office  buildings  in  Baltimore  are  fully 
tenanted,  with  returning  veterans  unable 
to  secure  room  to  enable  them  to  get  back 
into  the  business  swing.  Two  of  Baltimore's 
office  buildings  have  recently  been  sold — 
one  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
one  to  a  Chemical  Company.  If  these 
two  buildings  are  occupied  fully  by  their 
new  owners,  additional  workers  will  be 
seeking  desk  space. 

One  factor  which  is  true  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  all  large  cities  was  the  high  rate  of 
occupancy  during  the  war  by  government 
agencies.  But,  as  the  author  says,  the  war 
has  now  been  over  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  these  agencies,  supposedly 
created  only  “for  the  duration”  have  shown 
scant  indication  of  packing  their  kits  and 
heading  for  the  separation  centers.  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking  the  government  em¬ 
ployees  occupy  little  enough  space,  hut  it 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  there 
which  surely  contributes  to  the  unavail¬ 
ability  of  space. 


Even  if  new  construction  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  there  are  several  reasons  why  it 
would  not  be  practical  in  many  of  our  cities 
as  well  as  in  Baltimore.  First,  it  could  not 
be  completed  within  one  or  two  years.  In 
1939  but  87.4  of  Baltimore  office  space  was 
rented.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  by 
the  time  new  buildings  could  be  completed, 
a  settling  down  of  the  present  situation  will 
be  accomplished  and  offices  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  if  not  plentiful.  Investing  in  new 
buildings  is  an  expensive  gamble  that  many 
investors  do  not  want  to  undertake  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Second,  even  if  a  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  is  contemplating  investment  building, 
it  is  logical  to  presume  that  they  will  want 
to  see  what  the  long-time  situation  will  be 
and,  furthermore,  that  they  will  also  wait 
until  materials  are  plentiful  enough  to 
insure  completion  of  the  project  and  prices 
not  too  far  out  of  line  as  they  will  likely 
be  for  a  time  after  controls  are  first  lifted. 
Third,  in  a  year  or  two  it  is  certain  that 
the  temporary  government  offices  will  either 
he  liquidated  entirely  or  be  absorbed  by 
their  headquarters  in  Washington.  For 
instance,  the  Social  Security  Office  now 
located  in  Baltimore  will  eventually  be 
removed  from  its  awkward  and  inac¬ 
cessible  offices  and  once  more  be  reunited 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Washington 
office  thus  relieving  its  Maryland  space 
to  private  office  space  seekers.  Sky¬ 
scraper  Management,  April,  1946,  pp.  6, 
7&29. 
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Obsolete  Thinking  Today  Means  Obso¬ 
lete  Buildings  Tomorrow,  by  ED¬ 
WIN  B.  SHANNON. 

With  the  complete  dearth  of  new  build¬ 
ing  during  the  war  and  the  dark  prospects 
of  immediate  new  building  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  of  purchasing  repairs  for 
existing  construction,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  outmoded  commercial  property  in  our 
cities. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  be  considered 
when  one  is  about  to  renovate  an  old  build¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  the  financial  side  is  ever 
important.  The  type  of  tenant  inhabiting 
the  offices  is  a  prime  factor — lawyers, 
doctors  and  dentists  or  an  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  small  offices.  What  natural 
advantages  does  the  building  have  for  a 
particular  class  of  tenants  or  how  much 
added  rent  will  the  tenants  pay  for  modern¬ 
ized  space  are  other  items  to  be  considered. 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  mentioned  by 
the  author.  Each  individual  manager  will 
be  able  to  add  others  relating  to  his  situa¬ 
tion  and/or  location. 

Although  it  seems  that  a  structure  as 
large  as  an  office  building  could  not  be 
changed  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
terrific  expenditure  the  author  clarifies 
why  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  He  says  that 
the  first  improvement  and  one  of  the  most 
important  is  to  highlight  the  lobby.  New 
lighting  fixtures  and  colored  paint  will  do 
wonders.  If  elevators  are  encompassed  in 
grille  work  they  can  be  covered.  Metal 
laths  and  plaster  fastened  to  the  grille  is 
an  adequate  method.  New  cabs  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  control  board  also  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  appearance  and 
operation  of  the  elevators.  Mr.  Shannon 
makes  a  special  point  of  the  undesirability 
of  having  a  cigar  store  in  the  lobby,  al¬ 
though  it  is  permissible  to  have  a  door  from 
the  lobby  opening  into  a  smoking  shop. 
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Acquisition  of  a  new  directory  board  will 
also  improve  the  appearance  of  the  lobby. 

Borrowed  light  corridor  partitions  def¬ 
initely  date  a  building.  These  might  be  re¬ 
placed  with  solid  plaster. 

It  is  unfortunate  if  toilets  are  located  only 
on  certain  floors.  If  at  all  possible  they 
should  be  installed  on  every  floor.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  equipment  is  expensive, 
tenant  satisfaction  will  mount  in  addition 
to  cutting  down  inter-floor  elevator  traffic. 

Study  the  floor  plan  and  work  out  the 
innovations  on  paper.  The  author  prom¬ 
ises  it  will  be  surprising  how  many  changes 
easily  and  readily  can  be  seen. 

Floor  covering  such  as  linoleum  and  as¬ 
phalt  tile  contribute  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  an  office.  Venetian  blinds  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  and  have  become 
standard  equipment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  manager  is  warned  not  to  install 
them  if  he  does  not  intend  to  maintain 
them,  and  above  all  keep  them  clean. 
Fluorescent  light  fixtures  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  corridors  more  modern  and 
attractive. 

The  idea  that  only  neutral  paints  could 
be  used  in  offices  is  definitely  obsolete. 
Tenants  delight  in  well-matched  colors. 
The  author  recommends  flat  oil  paints  and 
the  gamut  of  the  color  chart. 

Because  of  the  cost,  Mr.  Shannon  reports 
scant  success  at  selling  acoustical  treatment 
to  his  tenants,  but  he  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
it  and  plans  to  use  it  whenever  he  can. 

New  ideas  in  glass  changes  with  metal 
lath  and  plaster  partitions  and  improved 
door  fixtures  are  some  of  the  other  features 
discussed. 

The  author  suggests  that  you  look  at  your 
building  as  if  you  were  in  a  stiff  competi¬ 
tive  rental  market — to  quote  “If  you  have 
a  lemon,  make  lemonade  out  of  it.” 
Buildings  &  Building  Management,  May, 
1946,  pp.  38-40. 
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We  Continue  to  Face  the  Music,  by 
ALAN  M.  PURLING. 

This  article,  dealing  mainly  with  the 
double  problem  of  labor  and  materials,  ap> 
peared  in  two  consecutive  monthly  install* 
ments.  The  author  paints  no  falsely  bright 
picture  about  the  immediate  future  as  it 
affects  production.  About  the  best  result 
one  can  hope  for  is  to  have  an  order  ac* 
cepted  by  the  manufacturer  with  a  possible 
promise  of  delivery  within  six  months  to  a 
year.  It  is  difficult  for  building  managers 
to  promise  tenants  improvements  by  any  set 
time  because  of  the  difficulty  contractors 
have  securing  the  necessary  materials. 

The  author  states  that  most  managers 
give  their  first  attention  to  lobbies,  ele¬ 
vator  cabs  and  show  windows  since  these 
reflect  the  conditions  of  the  interior.  Rub¬ 
ber  or  asphalt  tile  flooring  is  largely  being 
replaced  by  linoleum  with  little  choice  in 
design  or  color.  Lighting  fixtures  and  cab 
improvements  must  of  necessity  await  the 
settling  of  the  steel  situation. 

Not  only  the  materials  are  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain,  but  services  are  equally  tight.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  are  so  swamped  with 
orders  and  requests  that  in  many  instances 
no  answer  is  forthcoming  at  all  which  only 
adds  to  the  confusion  and  tension.  When 
new  installations  are  available  often  one  is 
forced  to  take  what  he  can  get  rather  than 
what  he  wants,  because  if  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  not  exactly  what  he  requires  replace¬ 
ments  are  not  forthcoming. 

Of  course,  the  labor  situation  is  no 
.better.  Discontinuing  the  huge  overtime 
payments  has  brought  demands  for  in¬ 
crease  in  the  basic  hourly  wage.  One  of  the 
gravest  situations  is  in  the  janitorial  field. 
Many  veterans  are  not  returning  to  their 
old  jobs  but  finding  something  which  pays 
higher  wages.  A  great  many  janitresses 
and  charwomen  found  cleaner,  higher- 
salaried  jobs  during  the  war  and  now  they 


are  loth  to  return  to  their  former  employ¬ 
ment,  especially  since  so  much  of  it  is  done 
during  the  night.  Mr.  Purling  mentions 
that  a  suggested  cure  for  the  low-priced  me¬ 
nial  labor  situation  is  once  again  to  let  down 
the  immigration  barriers  to  admit  an  influx 
of  low-class  foreign  laborers  although  he 
admits  there  is  little  likelihood  of  such  an 
event.  He  is  more  inclined  to  think  that 
male  labor  entirely  is  the  answer  to  the 
question.  Although  they  will  be  paid  more 
money  than  the  chars  they  will  do  more 
work  during  the  night  hours. 

There  have  been  several  problems  in 
connection  with  returning  servicemen. 
Most  of  them  slip  into  their  old  jobs  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  but  a  few  require  readjust¬ 
ment. 

Elevator  operators,  of  course,  require 
new  uniforms,  and  with  the  clothing  situ¬ 
ation  what  it  is  this  often  proves  a  perplex¬ 
ing  and  awkward  problem.  In  addition, 
workers  do  not  seem  to  be  as  efficient  as  they 
were  formerly,  although  they  are  demand¬ 
ing  higher  wages.  Rising  prices  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  will  doubtless  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  salaries. 

The  eventual  settlement  of  the  labor 
crisis  and  the  return  of  civilian  goods  to 
the  market  will  not  likely  be  sudden  but 
rather  gradual  throughout  the  coming 
months.  In  the  meantime  a  few  synthetic 
and  substitute  materials  are  appearing, 
some  of  which  perform  very  adequate  serv¬ 
ice.  Speaking  of  materials,  the  author  goes 
into  quite  a  bit  of  detail  explaining  why 
some  eompanies  use  calcimine  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  paint. 

Mr.  Purling  points  out  that  all  one  can 
do  when  the  standard  practices  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  temporarily  out  of  the  picture  is 
to  improvise  and  struggle  along  until  “the 
real  thing  comes  along.”  Skyscraper  Man¬ 
agement,  March,  1946,  pp.  6-7 ;  April,  1946, 
pp.  12-13. 
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Outline  of  Building  Maintenance,  by 
RALTIN  C.  BOYLES  and  R.  J.  FAR- 
QUHAR. 

This  article  is  written  in  a  concise  outline 
form  which  is  both  pleasing  and  practical 
for  the  busy  reader.  The  subject  matter 
is  divided  into  four  main  headings:  (1) 
Structure;  (2)  Elevators;  (3)  Heat;  and 
(4)  Miscellaneous.  Each  heading  is  fur¬ 
ther  broken  down  and  discussed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

(1)  Stmclnre 

(a)  Roof.  The  roof  should  be  examined 
periodically.  The  typical  roof  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  building  is  flat  with  a  covering 
of  tar  and  gravel.  Since  the  heat  of 
the  son  is  injurious  to  such  materials 
it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
roof  covered  with  water  during  the 
summer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
roof  is  of  mopped  asphalt  and  felt,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  water  is 
more  injurious  than  heat  to  this  type 
of  covering  and  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  drainage  is 
adequate  and  that  no  obstructions  col¬ 
lect  in  the  drain  spout. 

(b)  Foundation.  Most  foundations  of  large 
buildings  are  constructed  with  a  rela¬ 
tive  degree  of  safety.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  assured  at  all  times  that 
the  foundation  is  properly  waterproofed 
and  that  it  is  always  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition. 

(c)  Outside  walls.  The  outside  walls  of 
comparatively  new  buildings  need  more 
paint  than  older  construction  due  to 
several  factors,  one  of  which,  the  author 
mentions,  might  be  the  mortar  mix  used. 
The  windows  must  be  inspected  regu¬ 
larly  and  adequately  puttied  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  seal  against  weather  damage. 
Cround-fioor  tenants  should  be  urged 
to  modernize  their  store  fronts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  architectural  style  of 
the  structure. 

(d)  Lobbies.  The  basic  design  of  a  lobby 
is  rarely  changed,  due  to  location  of 
elevators  and  mail  chutes.  When  re¬ 
placing  doors,  electrical  fixtures,  and 
other  old-fashioned  features,  the  new 
additions  should  be  made  with  an  eye 
to  modernization  and  new  attractive¬ 
ness. 
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(2)  Ellevators 

(a)  Equipment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  war  there  was  a  tendency  to  oversell 
various  mechanical  devices,  many  of 
which  were  excellent  improvements,  the 
building  manager  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  increasing  improvement 
in  operation  of  this  equipment.  There 
are  various  types  of  elevators  to  be  used 
in  different  buildings  and  whether  the 
push-button  control  of  high-speed  man¬ 
ually  operated  type  is  used  depends 
largely  upon  whether  the  elevators  stop 
at  almost  every  floor,  or  if  the  elevators 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  express 
service  is  possible  and  desirable. 

Just  as  important  as  the  operation  of 
the  elevator  is  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  equipment.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  to  insure  proper  care  of  the 
elevators  and  equipment.  One  is  to 
hire  a  man  whose  chief  duty  is  the  care 
of  the  elevators.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  having  just  the  one  ‘^stepchild,”  he 
will  spend  so  much  time  and  introduce 
so  many  extraneous  gadgets,  should  some¬ 
thing  go  awry  during  his  absence,  every¬ 
one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed.  A  second  method  would  be  to 
make  the  building  maintenance  manager 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  ele¬ 
vators,  but  often  he  is  so  concerned  with 
several  other  matters  be  can  give  but 
superficial  attention  to  each.  The  third 
and  perhaps  most  satisfactory  method  is 
to  hire  a  competent  elevator  service  com¬ 
pany  whose  only  business  it  is  to  inspect 
and  service  the  elevators  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  This  method  cuts  down  serious 
breakdowns  and  long  interruptions  in 
service. 

(b)  Operation.  A  great  deal  of  care  must 
be  used  in  selecting  one’s  elevator  staff. 
More  than  any  other  member  of  the 
building  staff,  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  tenants  and  visitors.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a 
friendly,  attentive,  courteous  operator 
and  one  who  is  curt  and  seemingly  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  passengers.  In  short,  the 
elevator  operators  really  act  as  the  “re¬ 
ception  committee”  for  a  building.  The 
author  recommends  that  a  starter  be  em¬ 
ployed  when  there  are  as  many  as  three 
cars  in  operation.  If  possible  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  when  there  are  only  two  cars. 
Employment  of  a  starter  insures  even  and 
constant  efficient  operation. 
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There  should  he  an  estahlished  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  given  to  each  opera¬ 
tor  and  they  should  he  checked  to  see 
that  they  adhere  to  them.  Their  training 
prior  to  operating  a  car  alone  should  he 
thorough,  well  supervised  and  adequate 
in  every  respect.  Above  all,  they  must 
be  so  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
their  car  that  they  can  remain  cool  and 
take  efficient  command  in  case  of  any 
emergency. 

(3)  Equipment 

(a)  Heating  boilers.  When  shutting  down 
heating  plants  for  the  summer,  the  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  checked  for  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  should 
he  cleaned  in  every  respect.  Require¬ 
ments  for  the  operation  of  the  plants  will 
vary  with  the  type  of  heating  used,  but 
care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to 
assure  the  maximum  result  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  expense  and  all  sources  of  potential 
danger  should  be  watched  carefully  and 
checked  to  the  last  possible  degree. 

(b)  Hot  water  system.  The  higher  degree  of 
temperature  the  water,  the  greater  the 
relative  damage  to  the  pipes  and  source 
of  supply.  Therefore  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  gauged  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  users  and  regulated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  equipment.  Equipment  in 
the  boiler  room  such  as  circulating  pipes, 
ice  machines,  etc.,  and  such  other  equip¬ 
ment  us  air  conditioning  and  ventilation 
should  be  at  all  times  kept  in  first-class 
condition.  Frequent  check-ups  and  minor 
repairs  will  save  greater  expense  later  on. 

Buildings  &  Building  Management,  May, 

1946,  pp.  23-30. 

Wage  Incentives  are  Intelligent 
Selfishness  by  EDMUND 
MATTERSHEAD 

Intelligent  Selfishness  is  the  term  which 
the  author  uses  to  explain  manpower  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

The  building  manager  deals  with  four  fac¬ 
tors  in  his  relations  with  his  tenants — ex¬ 
cluding  buildings  and  working  capital. 
They  are  men,  machines  and  tools,  materials 
and  methods.  Men  and  methods  are  the 
factors  mainly  considered  in  this  article. 

Management  and  labor  are  both  prima¬ 
rily  interested  in  the  dollar  profit  which 


they  realize.  While  stockholders  and  man¬ 
agers  will  work  long  and  arduously  over 
plans  for  more  efficient  production  in  their 
organization,  workers  will  deliberately  keep 
their  labor  speed  down  to  the  lowest  reason- 
able  level  so  that  their  joh  will  last  longer. 
The  terrors  of  the  last  depression  are  still 
too  vivid  in  their  minds  to  risk  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience. 

Since  satisfaction  is  what  laborers  and 
managers  alike  are  seeking,  the  author 
points  out  the  wisdom  of  making  that  goal 
as  nearly  alike  for  both  groups  as  possible. 
If  the  workers  are  given  a  chance  to  share 
the  profits  of  their  labor,  the  efficiency  will 
doubtless  be  stepped  up  to  a  point  where 
those  profits  will  outweigh  the  additional 
cost. 

Production  is  not  faced  so  much  with  a 
manpower  shortage  as  it  is  with  a  shortage 
of  productivity  from  manpower.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  say  that  the  average  worker  uses  only 
10  to  50  per  cent  of  his  total  ability.  If  all 
the  workers  in  American  industry  could 
increase  their  efficiency  only  10  per  cent  it 
would  he  the  effective  equivalent  of  an 
added  five  million  workers.  The  way  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  is  by  giving  the  workers 
a  reason  to  produce  more — giving  them  a 
share  in  the  profits  realized  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labor.  There  are  many  methods 
which  may  be  used :  the  annual  bonus  paid 
in  relationship  to  the  worker’s  efforts  or  a 
retirement  compensation  during  absence  or 
illness;  health  and  accident  insurance;  and 
opportunities  for  stock  ownership.  What¬ 
ever  plans  are  used,  keep  them  simple — not 
only  simple  to  administer  but  simple  for  the 
workers  to  understand. 

The  wise  use  of  intelligent  selfishness 
with  its  limitless  possibilities  for  applica¬ 
tion  if  initiated  in  the  proper  spirit  will 
prove  of  equal  profit  to  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  June,  1946,  pp.  28-30. 
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Pittsburgh 

Oar  several  recent  meetings  have  been  most 
interesting.  We  have  been  following  a  program  for 
the  meetings  wherein,  after  the  usual  business,  one 
of  the  members  has  addressed  the  Chapter  on  a 
particular  subject  after  which  the  entire  group  has 
taken  part  in  an  open  discussion.  Example  sub¬ 
jects  for  these  forums  are:  **The  Requirements  of 
a  Suitable  Accounting  System”;  “Percentage  Leas¬ 
ing”;  “The  Future  of  Small  Apartment  Units”;  and 
“General  Management  Problems.” 

We  plan  to  continue  this  type  of  meeting  and  to 
use  as  subjects,  occasionally,  articles  in  the  Journal 
of  Property  Management.  A  discussion  leader 
from  among  the  Chapter  membership  will  be  chosen 
to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  article 
and  its  subject  matter  and  to  present  the  material 
for  study  in  the  Chapter  meeting. 

We  have  found  this  type  of  meeting  has  been  very 
interesting  as  well  as  informative  and  participation 
in  the  discussions  has  added  value  to  our  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Institute.  In  addition  the  experience 
of  serving  as  leader  of  the  meeting  has  proved 
worth  while. 

George  A.  Meyers,  President 
May  4,  1946 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  has  held  two  meetings 
this  year  and  another  is  planned  for  May  twenty- 
second.  Because  there  are  so  many  calls  on  the 
members’  time,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  hold 
meetings  every  sixty  days  instead  of  each  month. 

Our  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  a 
resume  of  the  1945  administration  and  was  climaxed 
with  the  presentation  of  an  automatic  shotgun  to 
retiring  president,  Harold  Huntsberger. 

At  our  March  meeting  we  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Larken,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Residential  Research  Committee  of 


Los  Angeles.  Serving  on  this  Committee  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  banks  and  lending  institutions  as 
well  as  several  CPMs.  E^cb  quarter  the  Committee, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  Los  Angeles  County,  pre¬ 
pares  a  full  report  on  building  permits,  labor  and 
industry,  vacancies,  if  any,  loans,  mechanics’  liens, 
deeds,  and  foreclosures.  The  presentation  of  this 
report  by  Mr.  Larken  made  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
formative  meetings  we  have  enjoyed  for  quite  some 
time  for  the  material  is  vitally  important  to  prop¬ 
erty  managers. 

Plans  are  not  yet  complete  for  our  May  meeting 
which  will  follow  soon  after  Arthur  Binn’s  visit 
in  connection  with  the  National  Foundation. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs,  President 
May  1,  1946 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Chapter  has  been  holding  monthly 
luncheon  meetings.  These  have  proved  very  profit¬ 
able  to  the  members  because  of  the  opportunity 
they  afford  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  keep  informed 
of  the  activities  of  the  national  organization. 

An  innovation  this  year  has  been  the  creation  of 
divisions  in  the  Chapter  similar  to  those  of  the 
Institute,  namely:  (1)  education;  (2)  research; 
(3)  standards  and  planning;  and  (4)  publicity. 
A  chairman  has  been  appointed  for  each  division 
with  authority  to  select  personnel  to  assist  him 
in  the  activities. 

The  Chapter  entertained  President  Delbert  Wenz- 
lick  at  a  luncheon  meeting  on  May  27,  while  he  was 
en  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  D.  C^  stop¬ 
ping  over  for  the  day.  An  interesting  discussion 
on  “Percentage  Leases”  and  a  report  by  Mr.  Wenz- 
lick  on  results  of  tests  made  by  the  Institute  on  the 
quality  of  electric  light  bulbs  were  the  high  lights 
of  the  meeting. 

K.  P.  Wood,  President 
May  4,  1946 
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New  Certifications 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  follovnng  individual 
by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 

(See  pages  231  to  239  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

H.  H.  TRICE, 

Miami,  Florida. 

Born,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  March  30,  1874,  son  of 
W.  H.  H.  Trice,  one  of  the  most  prominent  real 
estate  dealers  of  Norfolk;  associated  with  his  father 
for  a  time  and  then  for  10  years  was  in  charge  of 
the  southeastern  territory  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company;  in  July  1930  established  bis  own  real 
estate  firm,  H.  H.  Trice  &  Co.,  in  Miami;  has  had 
over  30  years*  experience  in  management  and  spe¬ 
cializes  in  all  classes  of  income-producing  prop¬ 
erties;  professional  territory  covers  Dade  County, 
Florida;  past  president  of  the  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors;  chairman  for  the  past  two  years  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Realtors;  attended  Eastman  Business  College  and 
went  overseas  as  YMCA  secretary  in  World  War  I. 

HENRY  LEE  BROWN, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Bom,  Savannah,  Georgia,  September  15,  1888; 
partner.  Sweat  and  Brown;  41  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management;  professional  territory 
covers  Chatham  County;  graduate  of  Richards  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

HERBERT  F.  GIBBONS, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

A  native  Georgian,  bom  in  Savannah;  owner, 
Herbert  F.  Gibbons  Real  Estate;  experience  in  real 
estate  management  exceeds  30  years;  vice  president. 
Southern  Savings  and  Loan  Company;  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Georgia  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
and  Savannah  Real  Estate  Board;  Chairman  of  the 
City  of  Savannah  Board  of  Tax  Appeal. 

O.  P.  JENKINS, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Born,  Screven  County  Georgia;  owner,  Jenkins 
Realty  Company;  obtained  first  experience  with 


the  Savannah  Trast  Company  and  the  Chatham 
Bank  and  Trast  Company,  then  formed  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  partner  under  the  firm  name  of  Calais 
and  Jenkins;  later  acquired  full  ownership  and 
changed  firm  name  to  Jenkins  Realty  Company; 
30  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management 
handling  residential,  duplex  apartments  and  in¬ 
vestment  properties;  professional  territory  covers 
Chatham  and  neighboring  counties;  served  twice  as 
president  of  the  Savannah  Real  Estate  Board. 

HARRY  A.  CHETHAM, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bora,  Chicago,  Illinois;  associated  with  McKey 
&  Poague,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  property  management 
division;  12  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  territory  covered  professionally  is  bounded 
by  thirty-ninth  street,  Ashland  Avenue,  Beverly 
Hills  and  Lake  Michigan;  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  night  school  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  served  in  Army  Air  Corps  (Combat  Air 
Intelligence)  from  1942  to  January,  1946,  with  rank 
of  Major  when  discharged;  instructor  (194042)  In¬ 
stitute  of  Military  Studies  University  of  Chicago; 
director  Woodlawn  Property  Owners’  League;  mem¬ 
ber,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  Psi  Upsilon  Fra¬ 
ternity,  and  of  Military  Order  World  Wars. 

GEORGE  W.  KEMP,  Jr., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  3, 1917;  associated 
with  McKey  &  Poague,  Inc.;  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  Chicago  area,  principally  from  the 
Loop  south;  graduate  of  Northwestern  University, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  B.C.S.  degree; 
recently  discharged  from  U.  S.  Army  having  served 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  rank  of  2nd  Lt. 
to  Major. 

HENRY  W.  KENNEDY, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bora,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1898; 
executive  vice  president,  McKey  &  Poague,  Inc.; 
18  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
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professional  territory  covers  the  south  side  of  the 
city  of  Chicago;  principal  business  connections 
include  FPHA;  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co^  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Prudential  Insurance  Companies;  and 
several  large  hanks  in  Chicago;  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  from  1916  to  1920  and  graduated 
with  Ph.B.  degree;  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta 
social  fraternity;  played  on  football  team  in  1917 
and  was  a  member  of  the  track  team  from  1918  to 
1920;  won  the  Quarter  Mile  Big  Ten  Conference 
Indoor  Championship  in  1919  and  also  the  Central 
A.A.U.  Championship;  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Championship  Mile  Relay  Team  from  1918 
to  1920,  which  team  established  new  carnival  record 
at  Illinois  relays;  upon  graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  spent  one  and  one-half  years  in  the 
factory  of  the  Austin  Manufacturing  Company, 
builders  of  road  machinery,  and  the  same  period  of 
time  selling  their  equipment  throughout  the  country. 

WALLACE  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Bom,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  19,  1912;  man¬ 
ager,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  both 
Northwood  Apartments  Incorporated  and  Pentridge 
Apartments  Company;  manager  and  director.  North- 
wood  Shopping  Center,  Inc.;  member  of  executive 
committee  and  director.  Apartment  House  Owners 
Association  of  Maryland,  Inc.;  12  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management;  professional  territory 
covers  the  state  of  Maryland ;  graduate  of  Baltimore 
College  of  Commerce. 

E.  RANDOLPH  WOOTTON, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Bom,  Bogue  Chitto,  Mississippi,  May  28,  1904; 
owner  of  E.  Randolph  Wootton  &  Company  estab¬ 
lished  June  1,  1946;  formerly  associated  as  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Purnell,  Wootton  &  Morgan,  Inc.;  10 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management  han¬ 
dling  warehouses,  office  buildings,  stores,  apartment 
buildings  and  residences;  professional  territory 
covers  the  city  of  Baltimore;  director  on  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Baltimore;  president  of  Apartment 
House  Owners  Association  of  Maryland;  past  mem¬ 
ber  of  executive  committee  of  Multiple  Listing 
Bureau;  member.  Association  of  Commerce;  A.B. 
degree  from  University  of  Alabama. 

ARTHUR  ECKSTEIN, 

New;  York,  New  York. 

Bom,  New  York,  New  York,  July  25,  1890;  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Arthur  Eckstein  Inc. ;  39  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  specializes 
in  business  and  residential  properties  in  Boroughs 


of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  and  store,  loft  and 
office  buildings  located  principally  in  the  Penn 
Zone,  fur  and  garment  centers  of  Manhattan. 

R.  S.  (Ric)  MORRISON, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Bom,  Lima,  Ohio,  November  23,  1893;  manager, 
Mickey’s  Real  Estate  &  Investment  Company; 
10  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
professional  territory  covers  Oklahoma  City  and 
Oklahoma  County;  attended  Ohio  State  University 
two  years. 

MORGAN  JONES, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Bom,  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  Febmary  13,  1910,  a 
resident  of  Tulsa  since  1918;  associated  with 
Hughes,  Jones  &  RusseU,  Realtors ;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management  including  residences, 
apartments,  warehouses,  suburban  properties,  farms, 
filling  stations,  and  other  types  of  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  properties;  professional  territory  covers 
northeast  Oklahoma;  attended  National  Business 
College  two  years;  served  as  chairman  of  various 
Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  committees. 

ROBERT  RICKS, 

Amarillo,  Texas. 

Bom,  Mansfield,  Louisiana,  October  4,  1886; 
president  and  senior  member  of  Ricks-Maguire 
Realty  Company ;  20  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management;  professional  territory  covers  the  pan¬ 
handle  of  Texas,  eastern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
and  western  Oklahoma;  principal  business  connec¬ 
tions  include  HOLC,  FPHA  and  private  estates; 
graduate  of  Shreveport  Business  College;  member, 
A.  1.  R.  E.  A. 

WILLIAM  G.  FARRINGTON, 

Houston,  Texas. 

Bom,  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma,  September  10,  1901 ; 
president,  Wm.  G.  Farrington  Co.,  community  de¬ 
velopers;  director.  University  State  Bank,  Houston; 
regional  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  U.  S.;  president,  Lawndale 
Terrace  Corporation;  trustee  of  National  Real 
Estate  Foundation;  10  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  professional  territory  covers 
Harris  County,  Texas;  graduate  in  civil  engineering 
from  University  of  Cincinnati;  member  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  and  Urban 
Land  Institute;  trustee  of  Houston  Independent 
School  District;  member  of  City  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  and  City  Zoning  Commission  for  Houston. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1946 


PRESIDENT 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

*  C.  ARMEL  NUTTER 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

509  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

*  J.  WALLACE  PALETOU 
South  Central  Region 

714  Union  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  JR. 

Great  Lakes  Region 

1016  Prudden  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

STUART  BONDURANT 
Southeast  Region 

210  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

*  STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Southwest  Region 

124  S.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
North  Central  Region 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR,  Treasurer 

520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


*  Also  Msmbsrs  of  Oovsming  Council  for  1948. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  0.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y, 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK _ Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAG  INN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER _ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1946 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  B.  MORRISON . Denver,  Oolo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1946 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  N.  WEIMAN,  President 
60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALBERT  R.  WALKER,  Vice  President 

214  Parkway  Avenue . Plainfield,  N,  J. 

CHRISTINE  B.  NOLAN,  Vice  President 
4500  Bergen  Turnpike. ..  .North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

WALTER  KOSTER,  Vice  President 
2325  Hudson  Boulevard . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN,  Vice  President 

810  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALTON  VAN  HORN,  Secretary 

250  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL,  Treasurer 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 

8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 

205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

HOWARD  BLISS,  President 
600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

HARVEY  I.  NEDEAU,  Ftce  President 
Jefferson  at  Webster . Muskegon,  Mich. 

WALTER  GUIBORD,  Secretary-Treasurer 
3600  Book  Tower . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

STEWART  L.  CREBS,  President 
124  S.  LaBrea  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS,  Vice  President 
1061  S.  Cloverdale  Avenue . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JAMES  M.  UDALL,  Vice  President 
1680  N.  Vine  Street . Hollywood,  Calif. 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Boulevard . 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  A.  MEYERS,  President 


450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  Vice  President 

1100  Jones  Law  Bailing . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Secretary-Treasurer 
541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

LEWIS  F.  COLBERT,  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRIMES,  JR.,  Secretary 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

RAYMOND  D.  EVANS,  Treasurer 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

K.  P.  WOOD,  Jr.,  President 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  GORDAN  TARR,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG,  Treasurer 

792  Mannington  Ave . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

T.  G.  GRANT,  President 
Atco  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK,  Vice  President 

Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Beacon  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK,  President 
3658  W,  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Gravois  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

JOHN  B.  WADSWORTH,  President 

136  S.  Main . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

LAMOINE  HILLERS,  Vice  President 
231  N.  Lincoln  Avenue . Hastings,  Nebr. 
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HELEN  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 


MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

GLEN  A.  WILSON,  President 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  A.  LIPPERT,  Vice  President 

759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 


• 

00 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.. 

48 

Ben  0.  Kirkpatrick . 

Chairman 

Chairynan 

47 

Fred  L.  Chapman . 

. .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

47 

Joseph  R.  Smith . 

46 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

46 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 

. Camden,  N.  J. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

48 

Natelan  Poole . 

. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

48 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  . . 

. . . .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chairman 

Chairman 

47 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr. . 

....  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47 

Richard  L.  Nelson . 

46 

James  M.  Bowler . 

46 

Thomas  B.  Knowles _ 

COMMITTEES 

ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

46 

Frank  T.  King . 

48 

Kendall  Cady . 

48 

Robert  M.  Wilson . 

. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Babendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seely  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albert  J.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewino . Atlanta,  Oa. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T,  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

46  J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

46  Edward  S.  Stihpson . Cambridge,  Mass. 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  T. 

46  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Edward  Watters . Tulsa,  Okla. 

48  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Orin  Woodbury _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapuan . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Veda  M.  Bostick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

46  Thomas  P.  Dean . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Richard  T.  Hosler . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

46  Carol  V.  Laux . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


*  Dstei  before  names  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (Sm  pasea  152  to  160,  “Roster  of  Members”  for  ad¬ 
dresses.) 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  C.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

46  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

46  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  Charles  P.  Curry . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

46  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

46  Ben  0.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

Chairman 

46  Harlan  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

46  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

46  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chairman 

46  Wm.  j.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

46  Stuart  Bondurant _ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

46  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

46  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

46  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

46  Stuart  Bondurant _ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

46  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Uembert  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency,  integrity, 
and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses  following  the 
names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued. 
This  roster  is  complete  as  of  June  1,  1946. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 

2115  First  Avenue,  N. 
Murray  Cahill  (426) . .  .Massey  Bide.,  Lob^, 
Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131)  . . .  .221  N.  21st  St. 
O.  J.  Osment  (606) ...  .1921  First  Ave.,  N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
WiUiam  H.  Pitts  (606) .  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex.  Ist  Natl.  Bk.  Bide. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  Ist  Natl.  Bk.  Bide. 
Frank  A.  Poeei  (694) ...  .61  St.  Francis  St. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

841  East  Culver  St. 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 

1129  W.  Willetta 

ARKANSAS 


Long  Beach 

Harold  0.  Freeman  (480) . 

16  Oeean  Center  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Oloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  O.  Beaumont  (269) . 

8900  Beverly  Blvd. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) _ 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Orebs  (444).  124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 
David  F.  Culver  (243)... 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  O.  Drury  (139).  .1912  S.  Glendon  Ave. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  .911,  607  S.  HiU  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) .  ... 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264)  .  .  . .  . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244).  1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202)  . 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245)... 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246)... 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247)... 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  0.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 


Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) ...  .Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelias  Conner  (401) . 

Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280).. 406  Louisiana  St. 

Siloom  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) _ 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607)...  1482  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (819)  .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
O.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695) .  .Robertson  Bldg. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

601  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (844) ...  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 
James  M.  Udall  (428) _ 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Inglewood 

J.  E.  Pickard  (681) .  .  .  .925  Centinela,  Apt.  2 


Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . . .  .1440  Broadway 
Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . 

44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) ...  .2921  Pine  St 
San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).... 423  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431)....  164  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 67  Sntter  St. 

San  Pedro 

George  H.  Gets  (738) . 

801  Cabinet  Drive,  Banning  Homes 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P  O  Box  417 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132) .  .203  Ramona  Bldg. 
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Wilmington  DELAWARE 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) _ 307  Avalon  Blvd. 


Wilmington 

COLORADO  Arnold  Ooldaborough  (562) _ 0  E.  12th  8t. 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)  .203  W.  Ninth  St. 


Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten.  Jr.  (610)..  127  E.  Pikea  Peak  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Floyd  S.  Padcett  (611) . .  .19  E.  Pikes  Peak 


Denver 


Washington 


Ernest  P.  DeMouUn,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dnnton  (612)  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 


Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) _ 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) _ 724  17th  St. 


510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg, 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 


George  B.  Morrison  (60) . . .  .1650  Broadway 
Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . .  .1650  Broadway 
John  Kedrick  Smathers  (710) . 


218  Burns  Vault  Building 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).. 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb.  (366) . 

4820  East  19tb  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) _ 724  17th  St. 


Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) 


Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 


Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301,  1201  Conn.  Ave. 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557)  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 
Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . .  .1931  K  St..  N.  W. 
James  Crane  (790) .  . .  .1614  K  Street,  N.W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  T.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432).. 1013  15th  St..  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henry  S.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Apt.  221,  130  115th  .St..  N.  W. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Harvey  L.  Jones  (565),... 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Lnchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . 

Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Rosa  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F.  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) _ 739  15th  St..  N.  W. 


Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) ...  .49  Pearl  St. 
Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) .  .18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)  .113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553). 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwells,  Jr.  (448)  .113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . , .  .108  W.  Bay  St. 
George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239). P.  O.  Box  4637 


New  Haven 

Amos  O.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . .  .109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) .  .P.  O.  Box  162 
Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) .  .195  N.  Main  St. 


Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5)....  19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) _ 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . 

749  Ingraham  Bldg. 
H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506),  .15  W.  Washington  St. 
St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

Rm.  230,  464  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tompo 

Okrlton  0.  Cone  (248)  . .  .435  Qrand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (81) . Box  29 

Jay  h.  Hearin  (6) . 812  16  Maas  Bldg. 

Darid  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

h.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  OUto  Are. 

L.  M.  StndstiU  (144) . 108  S.  OliTO  Are. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433)  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Emng  (271)  .65  ForsyA  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  UdS) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).... 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  O.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Savannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801)  ....  14  Bryan  St.,  E. 
Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 
Herbert  F.  Gibbons  (802)  ...  .5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767)  . .  .8  West  State  St. 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . H  York  St.,  E. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652)  .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666)  ....  11  E.  York  St. 


Walter  P.  Pocock  (769) . . .  .7748  S.  Ashland 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 

500  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Bert  y.  Robins  (617) . . .  .Gordon  Strong  Co., 
209  S.  SUte  St. 

Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) . 

1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348). 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  S.  Clyde 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868)...  154  Laurel  Oonrt 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (41 5)..  12  Milbnrn  Pk. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406).  1043  South  Blvd. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) .  .1026  North  Blvd. 

Peoria 

William  W.  Elsesser  (791) . 

308  Lehmann  Bldg. 


INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) .  .  .5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (869) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wkkixer  (572) . 

232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 


IOWA 


ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330)... 2446  E.  76th  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Chgo.  Housing . 

Authority,  343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) ....  1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Harry  A.  rhetham  (804)..  1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) .  .  .  .4545  Broadway 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)  .38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367)  .343  S.  Dearborn 

'  Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

461  E.  111th  St. 
John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 
Henry  T.  Holsman  (78)...  1601  E.  57th  St. 
C.  Wallace  Johnson  (671). 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805)  .  1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Henry  W.  Kennedy  (806)  .  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1855  E.  5Srd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846)  .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (847).. 5637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

SB  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Donald  O'Toole  (180) _ 461  B.  111th  St. 


Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668).... 136  S.  Main 
Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Oes  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (318) . . .  .209  Fleming  Bldg. 
Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Are. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 603  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Kansas  City 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 

5219  Chadwick  Road 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  0.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702).. New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124)... New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) .  .1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  WiUiams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 
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KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (673) . 601  Mndiaon  At*. 

Louisville 

Hkrrjr  W.  Ooodmsn  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734). 829  Union  Street 
J.  Wallace  Paleton  (371).... 714  Union  St. 
W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) _ 812  Perdido  St. 


MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291).. 54  Drew  Road 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) .  .912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289)  .  .4810  Roland  Ave. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372)  .2206  N.  Charles  St. 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808)  .701  Cathedral  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

VV'atson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremont  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)  .161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).. 5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) .  .10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  0.  Nordblom  (12) ...  .50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washingrton  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . .  .581  Boylston  St. 
Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704)... 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  (iommonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705)  . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  O.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 


Cambridge 

Leslie  0.  Read  (653) . 

18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763) . 

689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)..  185  Albany  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . . .  .56  Central  Ave 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Boswell  (290) . 

321  Kenrick  St. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 885  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 


Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (633) .  .2  Wild  Rose  Av*. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
John  A.  Dodds  (16) .  .508-600  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) .  .530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  Gerhardt  (752)  .2100  Barium  Tower 
Walter  Guibord  (670)  .... 3600  Book  Tower 
William  C.  Haines  (293)  .176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152)  .  .  .1009  Ford  Bldg. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707) . 

1109  Detroit  Sav.  Bk.  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (63).... 416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Frank  A.  Howes  (397)  .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215)  .700  Penobscot  Bldg. 

James  0.  Johnston  (163) . 

1333  Majestic  Bldg. 
Frank  T.  King  (154)  .  .  .  .533  Majestic  Bldg. 

WiUiam  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Guaranty  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155) .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (676) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 
Don  L.  Weber  (622) . . ,  .3953  Somerset  Rd. 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) ...  .Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ebinger  (577)  .124  W.  Grand  River 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  0.  Kellar  (261) .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
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Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) .  .105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

22  Hi  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

802  Bauch  Bldg 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

1016  Prudden  Bldg. 

0.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294)  .Jefferson  at  Webster 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502) ...  .24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (672) .  .  .  .400  First  Ave.,  N. 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) . 

519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712) . 

214  H  West  Fourth  St. 

Konsas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) _ 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692) _ 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744) .  .300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) _ 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

1004  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578). Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).. 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . .  1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375)..  1002  Walnut  St. 
Robert  L.  Strain  (715).. 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Woodford  0.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

'  Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625)  .816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . . .  .704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . . .  .719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252) .  .3932  Lindell  Blvd. 
Carol  V.  Lauz  (463) _ 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 


Louis  Maginn  (22).... 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 


F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 415  N.  8th  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 


Ralph  Stevener  (673).. 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Delbert  8.  Wenzlick  (120) . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Robert  S.  Wenger  (746).. 117%  W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

W.  A.  Knicely  (770)..  124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 
LaMoine  Hillers  (717).. 231  N  Lincoln  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . . .  .501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th. 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747).. 2024  N.  16th  St. 
E.  R.  Clayton  (677) . .  .1H6  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) _ 554  S.  25th  Ave 

Harlan  O.  Easton  (628).. 535  Keeline  Bldg. 
Victor  C.  Graham  (678)...  1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Office  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . . .  .904  N.  40th  St. 
Harold  C.  Payne  (721) .  . .  .226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) . . .  .1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121)  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  0.  Roney  (72)...  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 


Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  8t. 

Camden 


John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163).... 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (l64) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).. 721  Market  St. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43) . . .  .540  Cooper  St. 


Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 

12  N.  Seventh  St. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Pork 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 
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C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166).... 509  Cooper  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) _ 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . . .  .340  Cooper  St. 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (253)....  142  N.  Broadway 
Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Neworic 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106).. 520  Main  St. 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) _ 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . 

1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) .  . .  .261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) _ 250  N.  Broad  St. 


James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492)....  17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) .  .300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125)  .  .605  Broad  St. 
Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) .  . .  .605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749).. 509  Orange  St. 
Albert  C.  Rachlin  (52 !)....! 7  Academy  St. 
Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216).... 17  Academy  St. 
Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335).. 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 810  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . . .  .478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 605  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi. . .  .228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29) .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 


Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vougbt  (123) ...  .7-13  Smith  St. 


Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 

.150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485). 

,  . .  .61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cnllerton  (630) . 

1222  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169), 
Michael  Conner  (332)... 
Walter  Koster  (389)..., 
William  F.  May  (395) .. . 
Harry  V.  Moser  (333)  .  . 
Ben  Schlossberg  (267).., 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . . 
D.  E.  0.  Somers  (128).. 
Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 

..879  Bergen  Ave. 
...  32  Journal  Sq. 
..2325  Boulevard 

..850  Bergen  Ave. 
..896  Bergen  Ave. 

. ...  32  Journal  Sq. 
.  .700  Bergen  Ave. 
.389  Jackson  Ave. 

Keomy 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . . 

.508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) .  .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) ...  .71  Oakland  Rd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Core  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 

26  Lackawanna  ltd 
George  H.  Stanton  (436).... 16  Church  St. 
Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) ....  16  Church  St. 
John  Toung,  Jr.  (489) .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bed  worth  (354) .  .24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 


Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) ...  .Canoe  Brook  Rd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47). 791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) _ 129  Hillside  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317)  .  .25  Westwood  .4ve. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) _ 284  Third  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 


Harold  E.  Barker  (631).. 47  W.  Huron  St. 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)  .  .  19  S.  Division  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 7  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 
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Metropoliton  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178).... 478  Graham  Ave. 
Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237)  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bushwirk  Av<*. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) .  . .  .660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) .  .717  Lexington  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799)  .  .  .  .370  Seventh  Ave. 
Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) .  .44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  B.  Houghton  (394).. 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) ...  .93  Worth  St. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511).... 225  Broadway 

William  MacRossie  (86) . 41  Park  Row 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451)  .  .  .  .274  Madison  Ave., 
Maurice  R.  Spear  (183).... 225  Fifth  Ave. 
F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

Frank  S.  O'Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

William  H.  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

34  S.  Goodman  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512) .  .121  E.  Genesee  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 

327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

J  P.  Hackney.  Jr.  (466) .  .110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) .  .413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . . .  .1099  S.  Main  St. 
Clinton  R.  Miller  (632).... 330  S.  Main  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 


Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) _ 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . . .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

lO^*?  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469)  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 

4500  Carew  'Tower 

Howard  W.  Jones  (751) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)  .  1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckboff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) _ 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

William  R.  Young  (587) . 

792  Mannington  Ave. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) .  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) ...  .71  Euclid  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Norlin  (515)  .  .  .  .108,  The  Arcade 
Carlton  Schultz  (36) .  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443).. 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) _ 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Doyfon 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 
Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).. 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602)  .  .  .  .232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) .  . .  .2009  Stanwood  Road 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

2189  Mars  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) .  . .  .810  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) .  .  .  .1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 
R.  S.  Morrison  (809) . 515  Apco  Tower 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).. Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Send  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 
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Tubo 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . . .  .229  Kennedy  Bldg. 
Oliver  S.  Black  (777).... 23  E.  Fourth  St. 
Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).  .21  AUas  Life  Bldg. 

Richard  H.  Channcey  (795) . 

23  E.  Fourth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  8.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  (086).. 103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480)  . . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) .  .  .  .408  Thon^son  Bldg. 
Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) .  .1325  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  0.  Leonard  (544) . . .  .23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) _ 21  West  4th  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (857) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383)  .236  8.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimjpel  (588) _ 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (61) .  .408  8.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  8tates  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265)  .415  8.  W.  8ixth  Ave. 
David  B.  8impson  (189).. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (884) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656)  .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (667) _ 1107  12th  Ave. 


Chesttr 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  8t. 

Erio 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) .  .Becurity  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441)..  10  E.  10th  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) - 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Haselton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) . .  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) .  .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455)..  1421  Chestnut  8t. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  h  OgenU 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  8.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetsinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Nati.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (818) .  . .  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  8.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) _ _ 215  8.  Broad  St 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753)  .213  8.  Broad  St. 
C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) ...  .Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221) 

Boom  2929  12  8.  12tb  St. 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

8.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 


John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43).. 1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) _ 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193)..  1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

6736  Greene  St..  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 6713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
James  C.  Seiss  (304) . . .  .1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltser  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195). 100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  8.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 1518  Walnut  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) .  . .  .429  Fourth  Ave. 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723)... 541  Wood  St. 
Norman  S.  Blair  (305).... 341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  (lurry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228).... 311  Fourth  Ave. 
William  M.  Hall  (386)  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) . . .  .450  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  B.  Pople  (306) _ 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) ...  .6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233)... 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (284)  .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235)  ...  .7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649) .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (648) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bdg 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).. 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  StotUemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 


Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 


Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . . .  .Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (691) . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

G.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  WoMside  Bldg 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . . .  .4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dcrmon  (555)....  106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 
Will  H.  Higgins  (414)....  149  Monroe  Ave. 
Albert  F.  Kerns  (424)  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave., 
and  Church  street. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallas 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782)  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) ...  .Santa  Fe  Bldg. 
Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 108  Thomas  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) _ 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger.  Jr.  (658) .  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  (785) . 

Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) .. .  .Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786)  .Electric  Building 

Harlingen 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

William  B.  Uhlhorn  (797) . 

213  S.  First  St. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

035  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604).... 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Solt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 


Norfolk 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688)  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)  .148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (556) _ 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200).... 710  E.  Main  St. 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257)... 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Boid  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342).. 302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754) .  .400  Fidelity  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 

155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) .  .4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 
Herbert  W.  Engel  (725)..  1225  S.  16th  St. 
Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) .  .1826  W.  Center  St. 
Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756).. 2246  N.  27th  St. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727)  .Rm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress  (729).. 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) _ 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

742  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) _ 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Porth  (730) . 339  W  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
David  H.  Sandler  (760)  .  . .  .2116  N.  3rd  St. 
Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731)  .4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732)  .  .  .5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  lA^ite  (761) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 
Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 
Toronto 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
FRANCIS  P.  GATELY,  CPM,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
GEORGE  R.  AUEROCHS,  CPM,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
D.  H.  GOODMAN,  CPM,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
HAROLD  A.  ALLEN,  CPM,  Tacoma,  Washington 
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Manual  Number  3 

LANDSCAPING 

Its  History,  Modern  Practice,  and  Maintenance 

Published  by  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

This  is  the  third  Manual  of  the  Institute's 
Fundamentals  and  Standards  series.  Like 
the  first  two,  Water  Paints  and  Plaster, 
this  latest  handbook  is  a  concise  digest 
of  practical  landscaping  information.  It  is 
of  value  to  new  home  owners  as  well  as 
to  all  who  sell  and  manage  property.  An¬ 
swers  the  what  and  where  and  how  of 
landscaping.  Illustrated.  $1.00  per  copy. 

Order  from  the  Institute  at 
22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois* 

Attractive  binders  for  conveniently  filing  this  series  of 
Manuals  may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  for  $1.25. 
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